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Detroit’s birthday festival empress 


rides on her float in the huge pa- 
rade that highlighted ceremonies 
marking the motor capital's 250th 


anniversary this year. (Story on 


page 19.) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


@ The mutual gains to be made by industry 
and education working cooperatively can be 
one of the most important communications 
opportunities of our times. Merrick Jackson 
describes some studies made to determine 
ways to make the partnership more effective. 


@ The public relations aspects of maintain- 
ing a corporate position competitively, when 
your company is owned and run by physi- 
cally handicapped personnel, are described 
by Harold Levy, PR counsel to such a suc- 
cessful business organization. 


@ Sound publicity needs careful planning, 
and Donald E. Lynch offers some check list 
guides for weighing the job before the first 
release is prepared. He uses a trade associa- 
tion in the sales management field as his live 
example. 


@ How one retired public relations director 
ut his time and talent to productive use— 
th for his former company and for himself 
—is told this month by Charles C. Carr, 
former Director of PR for the Aluminum 
Company of America. 


@ Eight publics that must be observed con- 
stantly for new trends and new develop- 
ments vital to PR program success are dis- 
cussed by Rex F. Harlow, with comment on 
some new dimensions in the areas. 
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The Senator and PR 


HE REDOUBTABLE Senator Clinton P. Anderson 

(Dem.) of New Mexico recently made some 
sort of footprint for himself in the sands of time. 
Seeking contributions for a library project he is 
promoting, he argued that corporations ought to 
give because (1) the money would go for taxes 
anyway, and (2) they ought to “do something 
with their money for libraries, universities and in- 
stitutions rather than spend it on public relations 
and many other things that can be charged off as 
business expenses.” 

In view of the fact that contributions to libraries, 
universities and such by corporations are not op- 
posed to, but usually are a part of wise and well- 
studied public relations programs, it is clear that 
Senator Anderson’s comprehension of the place 
and function of public relations is a mighty in- 
adequate thing. Especially when he goes on to 
say: “It’s better for business to make some useful 
expenditure of its funds than for a great deal of 
the public relations work in fancy advertising bul- 
letins now being issued.” One wonders whether 
he also considers the public relations expenditures 
of the Democratic National Committee to be 
entirely useless. 

Steamed up as we may get over such public dis- 
plays of ignorance, however, it is important to 
remember that the real failure isn’t that of the 
offending Senator. Rather, it’s at the door of the 
public relations profession—and its individual 
members—who evidently have not yet explained 
well enough or often enough what they are and 
do, so that all may see and understand. 

“When the bowman misses, he doesn’t blame 
the target” is an old and useful saying. And one 
that fits here. The public relations of public rela- 
tions, as many have pointed out, are awful. And 
maybe we need people like the Senator from 
New Mexico to remind us of that fact from time to 
time, until we really do something about it. 


What's So Bad About Modifiers? 


D ID YOU EVER sail into a piece of financial page 
reporting that told you everything you 
wanted to know about some corporate action ex- 
cept one thing—what the company makes or does? 

A lot of the financial PR efforts that try to 
get small investors, opinion leaders and “non- 
professional” financial news readers interested in 


corporate facts of life would help a lot by putting 
in the modifying phrase after the corporate name, 
“Mangel-Wurzel, manufacturers of earth- 
moving equipment, etc.”; “Constance Jones, 
makers of Nailo and a line of cosmetics, etc.” 
After all, a lot of pretty smart people are re- 

ported to have invested in Seaboard Airline in the 
20s, fully believing it to be an airline instead of a 
railroad; and if you think youre up on these 
things, tell us what these people that you read 
about every day do or make: 

Blaw Knox 

Houdaille-Hershey 

E. W. Bliss 

Howe Sound 

Mullins Manufacturing 

Noma Electric 

Dresser Industries 

Ekco Products 

General Refractors 

Walworth 


All are good financial page household words, all 
are listed on the “big board,” but unless you have 
your own ticker, we'll wager you won't bat 50% on 
identification—and financial page reporting won't 
help you much in trying to find out. 


Thoughts at Year’s Closing 


Dear Friends, when Christmas brings the frost 
And all the world in Winter's lost, 

Recount your blessings; view the way 

With rosy glasses, come what may. 


Savor the moment: don't begrudge it— 
Next year the boss may cut the budget. 


Call to mind the year’s successes 
Handouts (few) that Stopped the Presses; 
Clients who gave a prompt OK; 
Increases (if any) in your pay. 


And if the year's gone like the wind 
Can Income Tax be far behind? 


Remember frustration that turned to gain; 
Recall foreboding that proved in vain; 
Give the successful guess its due— 

And pray for more in 52! 


For HCL, taxes and man’s imperfections 
Leave nobody rich, save in fond recollections. 
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Industry and education 


“Information about industry and business can help education build 
better citizenship in our younger generations. Education can help 
industry develop more informed and responsible workers ...To 
improve and widen the areas of industry-education cooperation has 
been one of the urgent challenges of our times.” 


By Merrick T. Jackson 


Vice President 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


Wo OF AMERICA’S greatest resources 
we its industries and its schools. One 
supplies the physical needs of today, 
the other the mental fibre for tomorrow. 

Far-sighted individuals and groups 
have believed for some years that closer 
cooperation between industry and edu- 
cation would not only strengthen both 
but would work for the betterment of 
the communities around them. National 
growth and survival are deeply-rooted 
in community soil. 

A number of significant expeditions 
into this area of industry-education co- 
operation have been financed. Each of 
them has returned with important dis- 
coveries to its credit. 

One of the most revealing was un- 
dertaken from 1946 to 1948 by Thomas 
Sinclair, manager of the school and col- 
lege service of the American Railroad 
Association. He set out to find what ac- 
tivities on the part of business had come 
to be accepted as sponsored teaching 
materials, the extent to which they were 
applied, how well they were understood 
and how they could be broadened in 
usefulness. 

Earlier the National Better Business 
Bureau and the Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals teamed up to 
explore ways of stimulating economic 
education. The National Science Teach- 
ers Association in 1948 examined the 
physical qualities of sponsored material. 
In 1950, Pendray & Company made a 
thorough study of the attitudes of high 
school teachers and administrators to- 
ward industry-sponsored materials for 
the American Petroleum Institute, in 
connection with its educational program. 

These and others contributed much 
to industry’s store of knowledge and to 
education’s awareness of its kinship with 
the nation’s producers. 
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Some general conclusions could be 
drawn from this pioneer work. 


1. Educators recognized the great ed- 
ucational resources inherent in 
American industry; 

2. Educators agreed that more knowl- 
edge on students’ part of the prac- 
tical world in which they would 
some day make their way would 
be most valuable; 

3. Educators wanted industry’s sup- 
port in developing workable pro- 
grams of cooperation; 

4. Industry sought ways and means, 
which would be acceptable to ed- 
ucation, of linking textbook with 
the community outside of the 
school windows. 


Guided by these studies, industrial 
associations and companies have spent 
much time and effort in producing and 
distributing to schools vast quantities 
of all kinds of printed material. 

Some of it has been an immediate 
hit with the teachers. The study packets 
produced by the Coca-Cola Company 
and by the United Fruit Company are 
widely accepted. So are the films circu- 
lated by General Mills, A. T. & T., U.S. 


Steel and the International Cellucotton 
Products Company. 

But a considerable part of the mate- 
rial has missed its mark. One large mid- 
western company spent many thousands 
of dollars on a film explaining history 
from an economic viewpoint. It was re- 
jected by practically every school in the 
country. 

Another company laid a lot of money _ 
on the line to send pamphlets into a 
single school system in Indiana. Later 
most of them were found unopened and 
stored in classroom closets. Similar pack- 
ages are gathering dust in school base- 
ments from New York to San Francisco. 

More study of this complex and 
changing subject seemed desirable and 
this was undertaken over two years ago 
by Hill and Knowlton, Inc., under the 
sponsorship of American Iron and Steel 
Institute, as a contribution to improved 
understanding between industry and 
education. 

The Hill and Knowlton expedition fol- 
lowed some of the valuable charts and 
maps of earlier explorers in setting up 
five major purposes: 

1. To find out what educators regard 
as the role of education-industry 
cooperation in public schools; 

2. To define the types of cooperation 
now accepted by the schools; 

3. To discover how cooperation is 
established; 

4. To establish a policy of coopera- 
tion, which educators would regard 
as sound, as well as standards for 
materials and programs; 

5. To determine the problems of co- 
operation and how best to solve 
them. 


In pursuing its inquiry the firm dis- 
tributed six pre-tested questionnaires 
nationwide, to school administrators 
and superintendents in towns of 2,500 
or more; to intermediate teachers of 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades in all 48 
states; to secondary teachers of social 
studies, directors of vocational informa- 


Pach Bros. 


As Vice President of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Merrick 
Jackson has supervised a wide variety of public, com- 
munity and employee relations activities in basic in- 
dustry. Much of this time has been spent in steel. 
Currently he is supervising the community relations 
service to the company members of American Iron 
and Steel Institute, as well as helping to carry out the 
firm's educational research activities. Before joining 
Hill and Knowlton in 1945, PRSA member Jackson 
was a public relations staff member of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, and earlier he held the same position with 
John Price Jones. 
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tion, directors of audio-visual programs; 
and, to those intermediate teachers who 
had volunteered to share recent field 
trip experiences with our staff. 

About 4,000 questionnaires were re- 
turned. Two state-wide interview stud- 
ies were also conducted. Over 800 top- 
level educators and teachers were in- 
terviewed. Field discussions were held. 
Books, periodicals and case histories in 
cooperation were studied, as were past 
and present industrial programs. 

The study has now been completed 
after two years of intensive work and 
the findings have been made public. The 
report has been favorably received in 
educational circles. The NEA (National 
Educational Association) Journal called 
it “one of the most intensive and prac- 
tical interview-questionnaire-conference 
studies so far attempted.” The Nation’s 
Schools stated it “provides valid re- 
search upon which schools and sponsors 
of free materials can base a program that 
will be more economical for business 
and more acceptable to schools.” 

The George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., Division 
of Surveys and Field Services, provided 
editorial work on the digest of the find- 
ings, and supervised the art and print- 
ing of the report. 

These were the salient conclusions 
drawn from the study and shaped by 
the educators’ replies: 


99 per cent of the public school ad- 

ministrators say: 
Schools should seek the understand- 
ing, support and cooperation of 
business and industry at all times; 
Children should know about the 
industries of their community and 
nation and what these mean to the 
life and welfare of the community. 


99 per cent of the public school ad- 

ministrators say: 
Industry should seek cooperation 
with the schools if such coopera- 
tion will make a positive contribu- 
tion to the educational program, 
classroom teaching or other school 
activities; 
Plant tours, exhibits, worthwhile 
sponsored curricular materials and 
similar resources will help children 
understand the world and _ their 
home community. 


97 per cent of the teachers say: 
Industry has information that could 
be helpful to the schools. 


99 per cent of the teachers request 
more curricular materials and espe- 
cially more cooperative projects—plant 


tours, exhibits, vocational guidance 
and similar activities. 


89 per cent of the teachers report the 
use of a wide variety of industry- 
sponsored materials and activities in 
their school programs. Many, how- 
ever, stated that they were using some 
of them because they have nothing 
better. Furthermore, they are using a 
relatively small proportion of what is 
sent them. 


The majority of social studies teach- 
ers, for instance, state that “much of the 
sponsored material is rejected as being 
unsatisfactory for school use.” 

Only one in 20 teachers participates 
in industry-sponsored conferences or 
Business-Industry-Education Day pro- 
grams. 

Only one in 15 uses industry person- 
nel in the classroom. 

Only one in eight conducts field trips 
frequently. 

When asked why much of the indus- 
try-sponsored materials collect dust on 
shelves or in basements, the teachers 
emphasized these weaknesses in them. 


Too difficult for effective use; 

Too much advertising; 

Biased; 

No clear distinction among facts, 
opinions and assumptions; 
Uninteresting. 

With increasing interest generated in 
this fertile area of working together, 
seven suggestions may be of helpfulness 
to those participating in programs of 


aid and to those whose companies may 
act in the future. 


First, it is well to know what the 
local schools are now doing. Are 
they making use of industry-spon- 
sored materials? Can these be im. 
proved or expanded? Are they al- 
ready being invited to visit any 
neighboring plants? Are they en- 
gaged in any other form of co- 
operation with industry in the 
community? 


Second, because there are some 
successful education-industry co- 
operation programs in progress, it 
is suggested they be studied. The 
experiences of others can often 
point out pitfalls that can and 
should be averted. 


The Hill and Knowlton study, in com- 
mon with some of its predecessors, met 
up with some expressed fears by educa- 
tors that industry might inadvertently 
or otherwise impose its own thinking 
on the teachers. 

Dr. Melvin Davis, Superintendent of 
Schools in Peoria, Ill., last year put it 
this way: “On the one hand, there may 
be the failure of the schools, or more 
specifically, the chief school administra- 
tor, to capitalize effectively upon the 
many opportunities to gear the school 
more closely to the public, and on the 
other hand, there is a possibility that 
such agencies and organizations (from 
industry and business) will uncon- 

(Continued on page 20) 


“,... and so I figured if enough of us 
housewives bought up these high priced items, 
we could have inflation licked in no time!” 
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Foresight of the blind 


Blind Industries of California licked its toughest 


problem with a public relations plan 


By Harold P. Levy 


Public Relations Counsel 


NE RECENT MORNING, the president 
O of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce called on a thriving young 
manufacturing plant near the city’s 
downtown section. 

He came to present an award voted 
by the Chamber to one of Los Angeles’ 
unique business enterprises: the Blind 
Industries of California. It is a firm that 
has become known to Southern Cali- 
fornians as “a business built by blind 
men.” 

With newsmen and press photog- 
raphers present, Chamber President 
Oscar A. Trippet handed a scroll over 
to the company’s two founder-owners, 
David H. Strelow and John L. Bauer. 

Neither recipient could see the cere- 
mony. But they had no trouble reading 
the citation, for it was appropriately en- 
graved—both in regular lettering and 
Braille. 

As their nimble fingers moved across 
the first raised sentence, the two blind 
men read: “The accomplishments of the 
Blind Industries of California consti- 
tute one of the most inspiring success 
stories in the history of Los Angeles 
commerce. . . 


Tribute to PR planning 


The occasion marked a high point 
in the career of a company which began 
in January, 1947, on an investment of 
$1,200 and high hopes of two men 
making their first business venture. Half 
their meager capital was borrowed 
(from the Braille Institute, a welfare 
organization for the blind). 

The award itself was a tribute not only 
to their keen business abilities but to 
the blind owners’ staunch espousal of 
sound public relations planning and 
action. 

It is notable that public relations 
counsel on a continuing basis was one 
of the first “outside” services contracted 
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by the firm. An auditor and legal coun- 
sel came a little earlier. 

In the period since the public rela- 
tions program came into being in mid- 
1950, the Blind Industries has made a 
profound impression on Southern Cali- 
fornians who, for the most part, had 
never heard of it. Press, radio, television; 
and other communications channels 
have told the inspiring story of two 
blind men who dreamed of a business 
where blind people can work at good 
wages—without charity—and made the 
dream come true. Moreover, the public 
is currently buying Blind Industries’ 
products to the tune of more than $125,- 
000 a year. 

This is the story. 

The company, which manufactures 
hand-woven rugs, mats, mops, table 
coverings, and some forty other prod- 
ucts, had nearly three years of success- 
ful operation behind it when it ran into 
its toughest problem: a whispering 
campaign. 

By that time, the business already 
had expanded beyond earliest dreams: 

From three looms at the outset to 13. 
From three workers—including Bauer, 
an expert weaver; Strelow, a top-flight 
chair caner and weaver, and one blind 
employe—to 25 blind employes. From 
a tiny storeroom to an 8,500-square-foot 


plant. From a sales “organization” made 
up of Strelow and Bauer doubling as 
production men and _ house-to-house 
canvassers to six licensed distributing 
agencies. And from income, zero to well 
over $75,000 gross a year. 

The whispering campaign hit them in 
two places: their pocketbooks and their 
pride. 

It was especially hard on sales of one 
type. Then, as now, the company served 
two main consumer groups: the house- 
wife, and business and industrial con- 
cerns. Merchandise is sold either house- 
to-house in the manner of the Fuller 
Brush man or by telephone; none is 
marketed through retail outlets. Busi- 
ness and industrial customers mostly buy 
janitor supplies, and that represents a 
substantial part of sales. 


Sales dropped 


Without warning, sales to the latter 
group started falling to a point that hurt. 
First puzzled, the company soon learned 
why. A fabricated story was being 
planted around town to the effect that 
products of the Blind Industries were 
not truly blind-made, as represented. 
And customers simply were not going 
to be taken in! Sales Manager Bryan 
McMains, one of Blind Industries’ three 
employes with sight (the others: a book- 
keeper and handyman), probed and 
came up with a copy of a mimeographed 
letter which had made its way into 
numerous business and industrial con- 
cerns. There was the mischievous tale, 
over the signature of a rival selling 
organization, which, incidentally, pro- 
duced none of its own merchandise, 
blind-made or otherwise. 

At that point, the Blind Industries 
called in public relations counsel. The 
blind owners’ first impulse was to get 
out a letter answering the offender and 
stand pat. 

But a review of the situation made it 
readily clear that there was a good deal 
more to the problem than a competitor 


Erich Kastan 


Harold P. Levy heads his own PR firm in Los Angeles, 
which was established in 1947. In addition to serving 
business and industrial clients, he has devoted special 
attention to public relations for civic organizations, 
educational institutions, and health and welfare agen- 
cies. Previously, he was Director of Publicity for the 
National Conference of Social Work, Columbus, Ohio; 
a research association in public relations for the 
Russell Sage Foundation; and Director of PR for the 
Commission on Community Interrelations, New York, 
a national research organization. He is a charter 
member of the Public Relations Society of America. 
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with an easy tongue. The business was 
lacking in two basic ingredients: an 
established identity and solid reputa- 
tion. If it were to grow as its founders 
dreamed, both were essential. Actually, 
relatively few people knew the Blind 
Industries. Even repeat customers often 
failed to make a distinction between its 
products and other blind-made articles 
which are so often associated with 
charity and bought out of sympathy. 


Broad-scale program mapped 


A broader-scale program was mapped, 
designed to establish the firm as a 
unique example of American free enter- 
prise. One of the big ideas cherished by 
Strelow and Bauer from the beginning 
was to prove that blind people can carry 
on a private business as well and effi- 
ciently as other American businessmen— 
and deliver quality second to none. This 
became an integral part of the public 
relations plan. It was a positive ap- 
proach, and the two blind owners 
bought it. It was keyed along these 
lines: 

1. Tell the Blind Industries story 
straight, through as many mediums as 
a necessarily limited public relations 
budget would permit. 

2. No play for sympathy; there is 
enough human interest in the company 
and its people without trying to jerk 
tears. 


mile-long strings through loom for warp. 
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3. The company must stand on the 
quality of its products and its ability 
to meet competition in the open market; 
it is a business, not a charity. 

Step No. 1 was a brochure. To date, 
it represents the only major expense item 
in the public relations program. Liber- 
ally illustrated and playing up the fact 
that the Blind Industries of California 
is “a private business run entirely by 
blind people,” it was the first printed 
piece ever issued by the company. 
House-to-house salesmen carried it. It 
went by mail to key opinion makers, 
business houses, and others. 

When known to be in the hands of 
established customers, McMains backed 
it up with personal telephone calls by 
the score. The initial printing of 25,000 
copies melted away, and to good effect. 


Ready for test 


In September, the firm seemed ready 
for its real public unveiling—and big 
test. The press was invited to come see 
the “business built by blind men.” The 
day of the press conference became a 
dramatic success. Every Los Angeles 
metropolitan newspaper but one had a 
reporter and photographer on hand and 
gave the story a big play. The Daily 
News turned virtually its entire third 
page over to a huge picture spread. Of 
six dailies, only the Los Angeles Times 
passed up the press conference, and it 


David Sutton 


Winding the loom—a process once considered ‘‘impossible"’ for blind people. The 
two founder-owners developed a gadget which enables them to run 540 separate 


Three of the Blind Industries’ rug weav- 
ers. Skilled workers turn out 60 to 80 
linear feet a day. 


introduced the Blind Industries to its 
readers shortly after in a splendid edi- 
torial page feature. 

Every business has stories to tell. This 
is certainly true of the Blind Industries, 
with its remarkable capacity for devel- 
oping new products and _ production 
methods and its consuming desire to 
make job opportunities for blind men 
and women. News and features are dug 
up and channeled to the press regularly, 
Reporters are welcome at the plant any 
time. 


Results were good 


The result has been a basketful of 
clippings from news columns, home- 
makers’ pages, editorial pages, and 
financial sections of metropolitan news- 
papers. There have been many special 
features in community weeklies and 
smaller dailies in the Los Angeles area. 

At the same time, Strelow and Bauer 
have appeared together or separately on 
nearly twenty radio and television shows 
in the past year, including ABC’s net- 
work “Report to the People.” Sometimes, 
as in the latter case, an interview pro- 
gram is built around the two men; at 
others, they appear as guests on estab- 
lished shows. Radio and TV contacts 
are maintained as religiously as press. 


Many PR activities 


But the firm’s public relations are 
cultivated in many other ways. For in- 
stance: the employes, who are as pleased 
as the next person with the Blind In- 
dustries’ newly-found place in public 
attention, are made to feel a part of it. 
They are kept informed by word-of- 
mouth (a bulletin board in Braille was 
considered but bypassed because of 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Some do’s and don’ts 
for consumer correspondence 


Procter & Gamble has established for its correspondents a 


list of ‘‘musts,"’ and some cautions, for consumer mail 


William G. Werner 


Manager, Division of Public Relations 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


I’ EVERY LETTER written to a company 
contributed an order, each and every 
one would be handled promptly. But 
when we look at the daily stack of mail, 
with the orders removed, it often is hard 
to realize how important those letters 
still can be—to the writer and to the 
business firm receiving them. 

At Procter & Gamble, we have a spe- 
cial section in the Division of Public 
Relations which does nothing but answer 
the thousands and thousands of letters 
from consumers which come to us on 
practically every subject under the sun 
(and some under the moon). Answering 
every one of these letters in a friendly, 
personal fashion has been a basic Procter 
& Gamble public relations practice for 
years. 

At the request of the editor of the 
PuBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL, we are giv- 
ing you here some of the do’s and don'ts 
we have established for our correspond- 
ents—some cautions about consumer mail 
we have learned through experience in 
our business. 

Over-all, we caution our people to re- 
member that when a woman takes up 
her pen to write a letter, she is entering 
into a unique relationship—a personal 
relationship—with the company. The way 
in which her letter is handled may de- 
termine whether she is a friend for life, 
a disappointed and embittered antago- 
nist or a confirmed cynic concerning 
“cold-blooded corporation.” It may de- 
termine, also, whether a favorable, good- 
will-building message about the com- 
pany, or the other kind, travels over the 
back fence between one home and an- 
other. 

Every letter should be answered, and 
the answer should carry the company’s 


article is based on a talk given at the First 


[This 
Annual (1951) Conference on Public Relations, 


sponsored by Columbus Chapter, PRSA.—Editor] 
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personality. We want our replies to be 
warm, friendly, gracious and conversa- 
tional—occasionally touched with a hu- 
man sense of humor. We tell our letter 
writers that if they have to choose be- 
tween being stiff and stilted, and being 
a bit gushy and homey, they should cer- 
tainly choose the latter. 

Every letter must be answered 
promptly. If a woman has written a com- 
plaint, she wants to feel that as soon as 
that letter reaches its destination, the 
entire company operation grinds to a 
halt while her problem is carefully stud- 
ied. If she receives a reply promptly, 
she is already well on the way toward 
being pacified. Every day she waits, the 
“wrong” grows in her mind. 

With suggestions and requests for in- 
formation, too, we like to get a reply 
off on the day the letter is received. If 
her letter poses a question that calls for 
consultation with lawyers or technical 
people and therefore requires consider- 
able time to answer, we are not afraid 
to write an interim letter, promising a 
full reply later. 

We have found that with “bouquet” 
letters—the complimentary kind—we can 
take longer. The person writing us has 
nothing at stake and is simply being nice. 
If it takes us a week to get a very appre- 
ciative note back to her, we have done 
nothing to lose her friendship or to make 
her feel badly treated. Usually she 
doesn’t expect a reply at all. 

Although by necessity we must use 
“pattern letters” and “pattern para- 
graphs” a great deal, the recipient of the 
letter should not be able to realize it. If 
a woman can take the time to write us a 
personal letter on a subject of importance 
to her, we certainly can take the time to 
give her a personal reply, personally 
signed. 


While the tone of the reply must make 
it clear that it is written to the individual, 
the writer must always observe this cau- 
tion: Assume that everything you say is 
going to be shouted from the housetops. 
Anything we say in a letter must be able 
to stand the clear light of day, whether 
it falls into the hands of a competitor, is 
read in a courtroom or is published on the 
front page of a newspaper. 

Here’s a DON’T: Don’t get into a long 
exchange of letters with the consumer. 
The subject should be covered fully but 
then closed graciously—but clearly closed. 

Another DON’T: Don’t confuse a let- 
ter with a scientific research study. Let- 
ters can be a valuable source of informa- 
tion, but they also can be misleading if 
you look at one letter and start to gen- 
eralize. Housewives are very frank in 
expressing their opinions to us in letters, 
and this very frankness helps us keep 
our business on the beam. We therefore 
pay a great deal of attention to what 
they have to say to us, and each month 
our Division of Public Relations makes 
a report which circulates among top 
management and most of the depart- 
ments of the business, calling attention, 
product by product, to particularly sig- 
nificant consumer reactions reflected in 
our mail. 

On the other hand, we should never 
forget that in our daily mail we are hear- 
ing from only a very small segment of 
the population. The trend of all letters 
of complaint, criticism, commendation 
or inquiry is watched with particular 
care for any “repetitive pattern” which 
may prove enlightening. The check-up 
or re-examination stimulated by the mail 
determines what is to be done; the mail 
itself is not accepted as a decisive factor. 

Remember the possibility of legal 
trouble over suggestions received in the 
mail. Some of the ideas we receive from 
outside are doubtless good ones, but just 
don’t happen to be good for us. Because 
our mail practically never brings us a 
real usable idea for new products or new 
uses, we try to discourage people who 
write us such suggestions. Before we will 
look at any new idea or suggestion that 
is not patented, we require that it be 
accompanied by a signed release, agree- 
ing that: 

—We are to be the sole judges of the 

value, if any, of the idea; and 


—We are to be under no obligation to 
accept the idea or pay for it. 


We warn people frankly that the re- 
lease is quite one-sided and calls for their 
(Continued on page 18) 


By Donald E. Lynch 


Public Relations Department 


S$ PR MEN WELL KNOW, the use of 
A publicity involves establishing a 
two-way street with the press: you give 
the editor a good story—repeat, a good 
story—and he in turn will give your story 
a place in his publication. 

The story that follows is an account 
of how we reached virtually the entire 
life insurance business through a pub- 
licity campaign that was carefully 
planned. It cost less than $1,000, includ- 
ing a three-day trip to Chicago and some 
promotions of a non-publicity nature. 
The Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association (yes, we've tried to 
get the name shortened—no soap) is a 
trade association with a staff of 80 peo- 
ple located in Hartford and is supported 
by 220 companies in the United States, 
Canada, and eight foreign countries. It 
operates solely in the sales management 
field. The Association supplies compa- 
nies with a multiplicity of factual in- 
formation on life insurance distribution 
and sales management—gathered mostly 
by a large research staff—and provides 
many sales services, ideas, printed ma- 
terial, counseling, et cetera, for its 
members. 

One of the most successful of its many 
services for member companies are the 
Schools in Agency Management. Usu- 
ally six are held each year in hotels in 
various parts of the country. About 60 
field managers (or general agents) 
attend each school, with either the com- 
pany or the manager paying the $150 
tuition for the two-week course. The 
Association gets a neat little income each 
year, neat enough to be an important 
item in the budget. 

That little detour by way of Hartford 
brings me to the story. It was realized 
last year that in April, 1951, the Schools 
would reach No. 100 in a series that 
began more than 20 years ago. This was 
sufficient peg on which to hang a pub- 


Publicity—carefully planned 


How the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


publicized its 100th School in Agency Management 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


licity campaign. The Director of the 
Schools asked the public relations de- 
partment to dream up something. With 
Goldie Dietel, our gal publicity whiz, 
we worked out a plan. We asked our- 
selves some questions, then we wrote 
down our answers: 


What do we want to accomplish? 


1. Tell the life insurance business 
the Schools are good. 


bo 


. Encourage more managers of 
agencies to enroll in the Schools. 
3. Add a little more prestige to 
those managers who are identi- 
fied in their biographies as 
“graduate, L.I.A.M.A. School in 
Agency Management.” 
4. Tell the life insurance business 
the L.I.A.M.A. is on its toes by 
carrying on this successful, use- 
ful activity. 


Whom do we want to reach specifically? 


1. The agency manager located in 
cities and towns all over the 
United States and Canada. 


to 


. The company’s sales manager in 
the home office (he’s usually 
called the agency vice presi- 
dent in this business). He’s an 
important voice in determining 


whether his managers attend or 
not. 


3. Presidents of companies, who 
okay expenditures of the agency 
department, including dues to 
this organization. 


What media shall we use to reach 
them with our story? 

1. The trade press, which includes 
about 45 magazines, periodicals, 
news letters and many other 
types of publications. 


to 


. Company field magazines. 

3. Our own Manager's Magazine, 
read by most Managers of com- 
panies selling strictly “ordi- 
nary” life insurance; and our 
own District Management mag- 
azine which reaches a similar 
audience in the “weekly pre- 
mium” field. Many of our other 
usual means of communicating 
with our companies lent them- 
selves to this purpose. 


(While we were planning this cam- 
paign, we both agreed we would bend 
over backward to avoid sending out 
anything but “real news.” If we ever 
were in doubt, we would call an editor 
and ask him what he thought of a story 
we were planning. We discarded many 
stories, even after they were written, 
because we didn’t think they were in- 
teresting enough. This policy paid off.) 


This is the way we scheduled our 
releases: 

January—The opening announcement 
of the 1951 schedule of Schools and 
their locations. This is a good story for 
the trade press and is always given 
prominent play; the same is true of com- 
pany field magazines who want their 
managers to know about the Schools. 
This story led off with the “100th 
School” tie-in. 

Late in the month we sent out a com- 
prehensive story, over the by-line of 


Bachrach 
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the Director of the Schools, covering the 
history, development, scope, curriculum, 
purpose and unusual sidelights of the 
Schools. It was an interesting and 
authoritative story that also involved an 
intelligent discussion of training meth- 
ods. It was aimed more at the monthly 
trade magazines, which have more 
space, and that’s where it largely hit. 
However, it surprised us to see one 
weekly use it in full (about 1,500 words) 
and other weeklies use parts of it. 


February—We dug out a list of the 
Directors of the School since the first 
was held in 1929. To our delight we 
found they are now highly placed execu- 
tives with companies or very successful 
managers. (One is president of a com- 
pany.) We released a story based on 
their period of directorships, and of 
course the trade press liked this per- 
sonal approach involving well-known 
figures in the business. 

Our own monthly news letter, Cur- 
rent Practices, carried a general story. 
This concisely written publication is 
closely read by agency vice presidents. 


March—We went to see Bill Jones, 
the Editor of Life Association News, a 
monthly publication of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. It is 
the official publication of that Associa- 
tion and is read by 50,000 agents, man- 
agers and home office sales executives. 
This was an extremely important me- 
dium. We laid out before him a five- 
page spread of pictures and stories and 
asked him what he thought of them. 


Burian-Moss 


This photo was ‘‘a turkey.”’ It failed for several reasons, among them: 


1. It’s too gagged up, lacks credibility. 


2. The principals seemed to be knocking themselves out laughing at their 


own gags. 


3. It is too far-fetched and has no relation to the Schools in Agency Management. 

4. The cut-lines didn't help any, either. They were: John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Managing Director, ‘‘caps’’ H. Fred Monley, Director of the Schools in Agency 
Management, before the latter leaves for the 100th School in Agency Management. 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, Director of Company Relations, looks on. 


“It’s terrific,” he beamed. There was a 
picture of a sad looking little group 
labeled, “First School — 1929.” There 
were illustrations covering Director of 
the School, and others prominent in 
the development of the School. The 
stories dealt with the 5,000 graduates, 
some of “whose names read like a ‘who’s 
who’ of life insurance”; endorsements 
by prominent managers and home office 
executives; and a feature story on odd 
incidents that happened during the 22- 
year span of the schools, etc. 


While this spread was running in the 


Harry Johnson 


This picture shows four members of the 100th School whose fathers also had at- 
tended L.I.A.M.A's Schools in Agency Management. The picture was widely used. 


Editors liked it because: 


1. These young men or their fathers were known, sectionally if not nationally, 


in life insurance. 


2. There is a direct relationship of the picture to the event—the 100th School. 
3. The picture told a story, or at least suggested one: it’s a fine business that 
will attract a son to want to follow his father’s career. 


December, 1951 


March issue of Life Underwriters News, 
there were a series of four stories being 
released to the other media, one each 
week. The subject matter of each of 
these final month stories follows: 1. Six 
former Directors of the School will lec- 
ture on final day of 100th School. 2. 
Alumni in Chicago area invited to clos- 
ing banquet. 3. Program for 100th 
School banquet, attended by L.I.A.M.A. 
Board of Directors. 4. Roundup of pre- 
vious stories and final plans. 


April—Stories from Chicago on events 
taking place at School, used in Chicago 
and Hartford newspapers and trade 
press. Stories sent to home town papers 
of all 65 members of 100th School. Gag 
photograph showing Managing Direc- 
tor of L.I.A.M.A. “capping” Director of 
Schools with mortar board graduation 
cap with background showing “100th 
School” in chalk on a blackboard (this 
was a turkey!). Photograph of four stu- 
dents at 100th School who were sons 
of graduates of the Schools in Agency 
Management, sent to home towns and 
trade press. 


There was a special “100th School 
Edition” of the Agency Management 
Review, a quarterly publication which 
this Association publishes to keep mem- 
bers abreast of what we are doing and 
what we plan to do in the future. 


Stories on election of class officers 
were sent to hometown newspapers, 
their company house organs and trade 
press. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Employee awards 


Belmont Casket Manufacturing Company conducts 
an employee appreciation program to celebrate 
the company's 45th anniversary 


By Nevin J. Rodes 


Public Relations Director 
Kelly and Lamb Advertising Agency 


© INAUGURATE an employee appre- 
‘Dxeses program in a company cele- 
brating its forty-fifth anniversary is 
nothing less than a major undertaking. 
In that. period of time a great number 
of workers have achieved sufficient years 
of service to merit recognition awards. 

In a large measure blessed with long 
time employees, the Belmont Casket 
Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, commissioned our organization to 
help them plan and conduct a program 
equal to the excellent service given by 
this loyal group of workers. 

Tabulation showed 78 employees 
with 15 or more years of service in the 
Columbus plant of about 120. Such 
loyalty deserved sincere appreciation in 
a program that would entertain and 
solemnize the occasion without being 
boring. 

Following a conversation about the 
basic ideas behind the event and the 
policies to be adhered to, we submitted 
a schedule covering a six-week period. 
Aside from a few deletions and some 
last-minute changes, it was rather well 
followed. (It is shown here in detail 
prior to modification for benefit of 
JourNAL readers.) 


Week of Joint Functions 


May7 Agree on details; establish regu- 
lar meeting time for planning 
committee; line up master of 
ceremonies, music, acts and 
favors for children; prepare list 


plans for invitation, memoir 
booklet, publicity, speech of 
presentation and posters. 


May 14 Assign participants to jobs be- 
fore and during program; pro- 
duce posters for bulletin boards; 


gather facts on publicity, and 


for invitations; consider rough | 


booklet; get invitations printed, 
addressed and mailed out; hire 
photographer for before and 
during pictures; arrange for PA 
system in theater, also for 


parking. 


May 21 Place posters on bulletin boards; 
reproduce copies of first gen- 
eral story; finish writing and art 
on booklet and send to printer; 
prepare speech for approval, 


revision and reproduction. 


May 28 Check on details of program 
and on participants; check on 
favors and awards; plan seating 
arrangements and timing of 
program; contact newspapers, 
radio and TV on feature stories 
and interviews; start verbal fol- 
low-up on invitations to be sure 
of attendance; decide on who 


will be guests. 


June 4 Book off the press; final check 


on program details. 


June 11 Run through seating arrange- 
ments and ceremony; run 
through entertainment with 
MC; be sure principals under- 
stand their part and the ushers 
their part; rehearse speeches 
and timing; prepare story to 
trade papers; put on program. 


June 18 Send stories to trade papers; 
send booklets to stockholders 
and absentees; let employees 


get copies of photographs. 


Several questions arose during the 
course of preliminary discussions. For 
one thing, it was decided not to give 
the children in attendance any trinkets 
or refreshments that would detract from 
the program. A two-hour limit was 
placed on the program. It was agreed 


Tri-Villoge Studie 
25-year man receives gold watch from 
Vice President 


to use company talent if available and 
willing, as well as capable. The choice 
of awards was left entirely up to man- 
agement who decided on plaques for all, 
gold watches for those with over 25 
years’ service, wallets and cash for those 
with between 15 and 25 years. Discus- 
sion advanced the minimum years of 
service to be eligible for material rec- 
ognition from 10 to 15. 

A few days after the vice president 
heading up the program received the 
suggested schedule another meeting was 
called, as recommended in the schedule 
for the first week. At this time it was 
decided to play down the company’s 
forty-fifth anniversary and rather play 
up the long service of its employees. 

The next planning session included 
the MC, the organist, the ushers, and 
the company talent. Details of the pro- 
gram were agreed on at this time. The 
officer in charge of the program showed 
a copy of the letter of invitation being 
sent to all employees and their families. 
It was estimated that about 350 would 
be there. After this meeting at the com- 
pany, the PR counsel, MC and organist 
made a tour of the plant with several 
officers in order to see how the product 
is made and to get some impressions of 
the employees as an aid to their part 
in the program 

About a week later the MC and organ- 
ist made a trip with all participants to 
the nearby theater where the program 
was to be held. At this time typed copies 
of the program and song sheets were 
distributed for last minute checking and 
changes. The program agreed on was 
as follows: 


Musical Moments 
Master of Ceremonies 
(Continued on page 18) 
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exhibits in local libraries. 


By Noel J. MacCarry 


Coordinator of Community Relations 
Lederle Laboratories Division 
14 


American Cy pany 


UBLIC RELATIONS PEOPLE at the plant 
Prevel at times grope for different 
methods of telling their company story 
to the surrounding community. At Led- 
erle Laboratories, we've found that plac- 
ing informational exhibits in local public 
libraries is an inexpensive but effective 
community relations technique, one 
which could be adopted by virtually 
any company and expanded to cover a 
variety of plant-community relation- 
ships. 

A query about our Pearl River, N. Y., 
plant from a local librarian made us 
realize that here was a community opin- 
io molder and communications outlet 
which had been neglected. Aided by 
our employee magazine editor and our 
plant librarian, we immediately set up 
a simple program for eight public li- 
braries in the two counties we consider 
our “community relations area.” 

The program consists of successive, 
month-long exhibits in each library, 
supplemented by plant tours for mem- 
hers of the various library staffs. The 
tours include visits to research and pro- 
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librarian cleared books from wall stacks to make room for 
exhibit, interspersed science books with company material. 


HOW WE DID IT— 


American Cyanamid plant gains goodwill through informational 


duction sections, and inspection of our 
own library facilities, and luncheon in 
the plant. We also make certain that 
each library receives ample supplies of 
all company literature such as regular 
copies of our employee magazine and 
booklets. 

The program also includes a closer 
liaison between our library staff and the 
public libraries, particularly in help to 
the area librarians in such problems as 
special science reference requests. 

The initial exhibit now being circu- 
lated shows small-scale equipment and 
glassware used in a microbiological lab- 
oratory devoted to research in antibiotics 
such as aureomycin, our principal prod- 
uct. Photos describing the development 
of aureomycin and packages of the drug 
in various forms are provided. The dis- 
play features opened copies of both the 
employee magazine, showing plant per- 
sonnel from the area served by the li- 
brary at their jobs in the Laboratories, 
and a booklet giving the history of Led- 
erle and the world-wide scope of its 
operations. 


In every case the librarian in charge 
and the board of trustees of the library 
have welcomed the exhibit with help in 
setting up the material. During the ex- 
hibit, the circulation desk in each li- 
brary distributes, on request, copies of 
The Story of Lederle and turns over 
to us lists of residents who ask to receive 
our employee magazine regularly. 

In each instance the head librarian 
is photographed with the display and ~ 
provided with mats and news releases 
describing the exhibit. The library then 
sends the newspapers of the area a story 
one week and a photo mat the next. The 
librarians also are given glossies for their 
own records and several librarians have 
forwarded the prints and descriptions of 
the exhibit to county and state associa- 
tions as information for other libraries. 

In reporting reactions to the exhibit, 
the librarians tell us of an increase in 
the circulation of science books (tied 
in with the display); of Lederle em- 
ployees stopping in to see “our company 
show”; of elementary school children 
dragging fathers in to “see the micro 
burner”; of school teachers basing home- 
work assignments on the exhibit; of other 
companies in the area planning similar 
presentations. 

The library program is now an impor- 
tant part of our community relations 
effort. We feel this first exhibit (others 
are planned) has helped establish the 
importance of Lederle to the commu- 
nity; attract high calibre employees; in- 
terest students in scientific careers; and, 
to some extent, lift the veil of test tube 
secrecy attached to pharmaceutical re- 
search and production. The librarians 
feel we are helping attract people and 
attention to the libraries of the com- 
munity. @ @ 


> 


Window bench in main reference room of library 
serves as ideal location for display. 


What can happen after 65 


After his retirement one PR executive wrote a book about 


the company he had served for 15 years as Director of PR 


Charles C. Carr 


Public Relations Consultant 


HETHER OR NOT I have established 

a pattern for business institutions 
who wonder «what on earth to do with 
retired public relations men to keep 
them out of mischief, I am unable to say. 
However, I can report that I have never 
enjoyed an assignment more than the 
one I have just finished. It was the 
writing of a book about the company 
which I served for many years as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. 

About the time of my sixty-fifth birth- 
day anniversary, I had a chat with my 
boss, Roy A. Hunt, then President of 
Aluminum Company of America and 
now Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. I had previously announced my 
plans to retire at sixty-five and move 
to a newly-completed home on Florida’s 
west coast. I remarked that I didn’t want 
to become a beachcomber and I won- 
dered if the consulting chores I had 
planned were enough to keep me busy. 
He replied that there was one job he 
had in mind which ought to take plenty 
of time from both a research and a 
writing standpoint. 

“You are the man who is going to 
write this Alcoa history we have been 
talking about for years,” he said. “I 
think you can do an objective job. I 
hope it will be interesting and colorful. 
At any rate, I will feel more certain of 
its accuracy than if it were done by 
some professional who specializes in 


‘company histories.” 


I recalled that I had competed with 
the professional book writers a good 
many years ago when I was just out of 
college and working for Uncle Sam in 
the Panama Canal Zone. In 1912, Frank 
A. Gause and I were the co-authors of 
a book, The Story of Panama, published 
by Silver-Burdett and Co. Gause was 
superintendent of the Canal Zone 
schools and I was principal of the Zone 
high schools. As government employees, 
we had access to records, photographs 
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and other data not available to writers 
like Richard Harding Davis and others 
who came down on a two-week trip 
to do a quick book on the Isthmus and 
the Canal. Our book was factual and 
sufficiently readable to have a fairly 
long life. It became a text book or 
secondary reader in high schools and 
junior colleges. I ran across one in use 
in a school as recently as ten years ago. 

Organizing my plan for the Alcoa 
book, gathering source material, doing 
preliminary writing and then checking 
and double-checking for accuracy was 
a long task but a pleasant one. I had 
determined from the beginning to deal 
with all matters in Alcoa history, re- 
gardless of whether they were contro- 
versial. In this decision, I had the sup- 
port of company executives who wanted 


Alice Cook 


Charles C. Carr, former Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Aluminum Company of 
America. He is the author of Alcoa— 
An American Enterprise, which will be 
published by Rinehart and Company, 
January, 1952. 


the book to be objective. I also needed 
color and, to get this required inter. 
views with many company men, some 
of them retired. Only from their per. 
sonal experiences could I get the anec- 
dotes and recollections which would 
add life to documentary records. 


All doors were open to me. No com- 
pany man closed up like a clam as he 
might have done with a stranger who 
was “writing a history.” I am an Alcoa 
man, their associate for fifteen years, 
and I had the respect and confidence 
of my fellow workers. Likewise, all 
records of every sort were available to 
me. I knew where to look for them 
because of my long connection with 
Alcoa and its affairs. 


Writing done at home 


I did the actual writing in the study 
of my Florida home but I made frequent 
trips to Pittsburgh and other points dur- 
ing the nearly two years I worked on 
the book. These trips were in pursuit 
of source material or to check the manu- 
script with qualified company people. 
I owe a debt of gratitude to many Alcoa 
men who helped to make company 
history through the past half-century 
and who were most co-operative in tell- 
ing me things and checking my manu- 
script for facts. I relied especially on 
two men who gave freely of their time 
and talents. They were Junius D. Ed- 
wards, Assistant Director of Research, 
and J. G. Taylor, long-time editor of 
Alcoa employee publications. I had no 
interference from executives or others 
from the standpoint of editing for style. 
The writing is my own. Had there been 
interference of this type, I was _pre- 
pared to do battle. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I could not say, as I have 
in this piece, that the book-writing task 
was a pleasant one. 

To potential book-writing PR men 
who contemplate this prospect in either 
their active or their semi-retired status, 
I cannot overstress the importance of 
freedom for the writer. He should wel- 
come all the help he can get in the 
interest of accuracy, correct interpreta- 
tion of motives, background and anec- 
dotal material, but he should do the 
writing in his own style. Too much 
editing always results in a cobbled job 
and the consequent sacrifice of read- 
ability. 

In doing this book which involves 
not only the Pittsburgh pioneers who 
founded a great industry but also the 
Mellon family and its contribution to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Some new dimensions in 


public relations 


Eight special publics that vitally affect a PR program 


By Rex F. Harlow 


President 
Public Relations Institute of the West 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES of 

most organizations embrace a num- 
ber of special publics. Each represents 
a large number of people with a basic 
common interest. Its members belong 
to or have contacts with numerous other 
important segments of our national life: 
they are consumers, workers, citizens, 
and so on. But, through either vocation, 
avocation, sex, race, age, or religion, 
they have developed a group-conscious- 
ness which makes them special factors 
of importance to be considered in the 
public relations program. 

Totalling millions of people, they 
exercise tremendous influence upon 
public opinion. They represent enor- 
mous purchasing power. And _ their 
votes sometimes constitute the balance 
of power in political campaigns and in 
the determination of certain govern- 
mental activities, public issues and 
services. Their influence is felt by a 
business at many points, so they must 
be given the consideration that their 
strategic position deserves. 

Obviously special publics are legion 
in number. The ones selected for men- 
tion herein represent only a few of the 
most powerful and significant. They in- 
clude the agricultural group, coopera- 
tives, older people, organized labor, 
the racial minority group, the religious 
group, veterans, and women. 


The Agricultural Group 


Ed Lipscomb, in his book, Grassroots 
Public Relations for Agriculture, makes 
the statement: “No one man — king, 
president, labor lord, or farmer—may be 
essential, but farmers as a group are. 
With the exception of those who take 
their living from the sea, they are the 
nation’s one and only source of new re- 
placeable wealth from year to year.” 

The 1950 census shows a rural popu- 
lation in the United States of 54,267,180 
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—36 percent of the entire population. 
Approximately 6,000,000 farms are 
cultivated in the nation. These statistics 
bear out Lipscomb’s belief in the im- 
portance of the agricultural group — 
which he lists as the farmers’ greatest 
single asset from a public relations point 
of view. 

The second tremendous agricultural 
public relations asset, believes Lips- 
comb, is the latent or subconscious sym- 
pathy and friendliness which a majority 
of the public feels for those who till the 
soil. Throughout history it has been the 
nature of man to love the land, he says. 
Most of today’s leaders of public opinion 
were born either on farms or in small 
communities where farm consciousness 
ran high, And most of them are proud 
of it. 

Agriculture has produced a strong 
press and a number of powerful national 
organizations. The Farm Journal, The 
Country Gentleman, and other agricul- 
tural periodicals have circulations in the 
millions. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
Farmers Union, the National Dairy 
Council, the National Cotton Council, 
the American Meat Institute, and many 
other organizations cover the nation. 
Their activities in legislative and other 
governmental and political affairs, the 
consciousness of group power they have 
developed, are factors of vital interest 
to everyone in the country. Government 
support of the prices of farm commodi- 
ties, subsidies for various agricultural 
operations, and the expressed recog- 
nition by political and other forces of 
the strength of the agricultural group 
have caused the public to speak of the 
“Farm-Bloc” as a high-pressure group 
which not only knows what it wants but 
has the power to get it. The farmers 
themselves unsuccessfully deny this. 


Cooperatives 


The amazing growth of cooperatives 
in recent years has created a special 
public whose contacts are as broad as 
the nation itself and whose numbers, 
members, and volume of business make 
it a force to be reckoned with. 

According to U. S. Bureau of Labor, 
Farm Credit Administration, and Co- 
operative League statistics, on January. 
1951, consumer cooperatives totaled 
42,435, with a membership of 18,174,- 
000 and an annual volume of business 
totaling $3,040,000,000. Cooperative 
marketing and farm supply associations 
had 5,860,000 members and an annual 
volume of $8,635,000,000. Petroleum 
cooperatives served 960,000 farm and 
city consumers, operated 20 petroleum 
refineries, 1,500 oil wells and 2,000 
miles of pipe lines. And insurance co- 
operatives, represented by fourteen 
companies, insured 4,045,000 people, 
for which they received premium in- 
come in the amount of $67,000,000. The 
total insurance in force in the 14 com- 
panies was $1,000,000,000. 

Largest of the cooperatives is the 
credit group, with more than 6,000,000 
members and a $1,000,000,000 annual 
volume of business. 

Cooperatives represent all phases of 
our national life. Yet there is strong 
opposition to them. They are accused of 
having a preferred position as tax-free 
business institutions set down in the 
midst of an industrial society which 
places a heavy burden of taxation upon 
all other types of business enterprise. 
This opposition and the sharp competi- 
tion they are forced to meet have built 
up in them a distinct group-conscious- 
ness. They have a tendency to vote 
largely as a unit on many candidates and 
issues. In their national and local meet- 
ings they discuss in group terms numer- 
ous factors which affect their institu- 
tional life. They have developed strong 
national organizations to serve their in- 
terests, to carry on research, and to 
assist them in expanding their opera- 
tions. They do valiant battle for their 
interests, determined to hold their fa- 


“Some new dimensions in public re- 
lations” is a chapter from the revised 
edition of Practical Public Relations 
by Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. 
Black, to be published early in 1952 
by Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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vored position both as individual insti- 
tutions and as a national group. 


Older People 


A development of profound social 
and economic significance during the 
past two or three decades is the rapid 
increase of older people. The group of 
“oldsters” is taking on increasing sig- 
nificance. Life expectancy, as forecast 
by insurance actuarial figures, has in- 
creased until it is now not far from 
seventy years. And yet—strange contra- 
diction—the tendency is growing among 
business, industrial, financial, govern- 
mental and other enterprises to encour- 
age early retirement of workers, and to 
favor younger people when filling 
positions. 

The 1950 Census showed more than 
13,000,000 people in the United States 
who are 65 years of age and above. The 
problem of how to help the members 
of this group is one which demands im- 
mediate and understanding attention by 
the officials of all enterprises in the na- 
tion. A striking fact about the census 
statistics is that the number of older 
people in the 65-69 age group increased 
32.9 percent in the decade, 1940-50; 
in the 70-74 age group, 33.3 percent; 
in the 75 years and over group, 45.2 
percent. These increases are roughly 
three times as great as that recorded by 
people in the 50-54 year group, and 
several times greater than the increases 
shown by people under 50 years of age. 
The conclusion is clear: in the years 
ahead the proportion of older people 
will increase—and judging from the cur- 
rent trend, the increase will be rapid. 
Where today one out of every twelve 
people in the United States is 65 years 
and above, in another two or three 
decades one out of every eight or ten 
may fall in this classification. 

The burden of taxation resting upon 
companies in meeting the cost of old- 
age pensions, sickness and health bene- 
fits, housing, and the numerous other 
social service features which our culture 
dictates shall be provided for the com- 
fort and happiness of older people, is 
causing anxiety among stockholders, 
officials, and employes. No right-think- 
ing person begrudges the good things 
of life for older people. But the fear 
exists that as the number of older people 
increases they will develop the political 
strength to extend their social benefits 
farther and farther, until the load of 
taxation becomes so heavy that it can- 
not be carried. 

Then there is the problem of mental 
health which has to be taken into con- 
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sideration. A substantial percentage of 
people who reach the age of 65, and are 
forced under present system to retire, 
are still vigorous in both mind and body. 
Torn from their accustomed positions 
and work and cast into a new unsatis- 
factory way of living, they are unhappy. 
They still feel the urge to create, to 
perform useful services, to associate 
with others who are engaged in gainful 
activities. Enforced idleness palls. How 
to help them make use of their rich ex- 
perience and accumulated skills, how to 
make available to society the several 
more years of productiveness they have 
to offer, is one of the most perplexing 
problems of our time. 

Nearly all companies number among 
the old-age group retired members of 
their own organizations. To that extent, 
not counting the larger social factors, 
these companies are face-to-face with the 
older-people problem. How they meet it 
affects in no small degree their relations 
with their present employes. The per- 
son who works for a company is inter- 
ested in his future. He keeps a weather 
eye upon the things his company does 
for retired personnel and for people in 
the old-age group in general. If the com- 
pany policy is generous and socially 
intelligent, the employe’s approval 
mounts accordingly. If the policy is not 
generous, disapproval follows. 


Organized Labor 


Politically powerful, economically 
wealthy, and strong in numbers, organ- 
ized labor plays a dominant role in the 


industrial affairs of our time. Accordin 

to reliable sources, membership in the 
American Federation of Labor (8,000, 
000), in the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (6,000,000), and in inde- 
pendent and unaffiliated organized labor 
unions (2,800,000) amounted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, to a total of 16,800,000, 
These members with their families ag- 
gregate roughly a third of the entire 
population of the nation. 

The policies of organized labor are 
militant. Aggressiveness marks every 
move it makes politically, economically, 
and otherwise. Never for an instant are 
the American people permitted to for- 
get either the purposes or the power 
of the great labor organizations. Un- 
fortunately, jurisdictional struggles de- 
velop between and among the Goliaths 
themselves, with attendant hurt to the 
innocent public which is forced to stand 
on the sidelines without being able to 
take a hand. 

Unfortunately, also, organized labor 
and business managements have not 
been too successful in working together. 
Associations of management executives 
have come into being to contest with 
the great labor organizations. The two 
strive to work together amicably but too 
often their relations are little more than 
armed truces. This is costly to business, 
labor, and the general public. 


Racial Minority Group 


The Negro today is a minority grow- 
ing in size, becoming more vocal and 
asking a place in the sun. This con- 


“Why can’t I see a few bushels 
of the wheat first?” 
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stitutes a disturbing factor for a sub- 
stantial portion of the population who 
heretofore have either ignored the situ- 
ation or openly or covetly opposed do- 
ing anything about it. But 15,500,000 
citizens (the Negro population shown 
by the 1950 Census) are not to be 
denied when they set out to reach a 
goal close to their hearts. And colored 
people in this country have such a goal. 
They are demanding their rights as 
citizens—to vote in elections without in- 
terference; to have equal educational 
advantages; to be given equal employ- 
ment opportunities; to buy and live in 
homes wherever they are able to buy 
and maintain them—in a word, to be 
permitted to live like normal, decent 
Americans. 

No minority race which has been held 
in thralldom finds the road to freedom 
easy to travel. Nor do the members of 
the race which has occupied the superior 
position find it easy to adapt themselves 
to the rising ambitions and resolute 
efforts of the minority race on its way 
up. Friction, struggle, trouble result. 
This has been true of the relations be- 
tween the colored and white people in 
this country since the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

The task of absorbing colored people 
into the economic and social structure 
is tremendous. It is furrowing the brows 
of public relations people the country 
over. The problem can be considered 
theoretically and idealistically, but it is 
quite difficult to deal with realistically. 
Offices and plants which in the past 
have had a policy of not employing col- 
ored people are aghast today when con- 
fronted with applications from colored 
people for work. Prejudice, the tendency 
of the Negroes and the whites to clash 
over many social factors, the tradition 
that colored workers are not as com- 
petent as white workers—such factors 
have a way of obtruding upon reasoned, 
intelligent action. 

Fortunately considerable progress is 
being made in dealing with problems 
of relations between blacks and whites. 
Government rulings, decisions by the 
Supreme Court and other judicial 
bodies, the achievements of distin- 
guished members of the colored race 
like Dr. Ralph Bunche and others are 
doing much to provide equality of op- 
portunity for members of the Negro 
race. Jim Crow laws are gradually being 
repealed, Negroes in the South are be- 
ing allowed to vote, and prejudice is 
slowly giving way to the recognition 
that all human beings are brothers under 
the skin. None of these improvements 
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is complete, but a start has been made 
on all of them. 

In addition to Negroes there are half 
a million members of other minority 
races. These cover a wide range of 
nationalities. Their impact upon our na- 
tion is nothing like as great as that of 
the Negro, but is far from negligible. 


Religious Group 


While solidarity does not mark the 
religious group as it does the other 
groups that have been discussed thus 
far, the people in this country who be- 


Public Relations men are not deal- 
ing with any tangible material or sub- 
stance, but with a process. We work 
in the field of communication; that is, 
with the transmission of words and 
pictures which are symbols, and are 
not things and events in themselves. 

What we would like to know is 
how these symbols are created; how 
they are received by man’s apper- 
ception facilities; that is, his nervous 
system, as we speak of it; how lasting 
their lodgment; how they affect be- 


haviour or attitudes. 
PENDLETON DUDLEY 


long to churches constitute such a large 
body that it cannot be disregarded as 
one of the important special publics 
with which public relations must deal. 

According to the Christian Herald, 
nearly 83,000,000 people in the United 
States hold membership in churches. Of 
this number nearly 49,000,000 are 
Protestants, 27,000,000 Catholic, 5,000,- 
000 Jewish, and 1,500,000 other non- 
Protestant. These 83,000,000 members 
represent all classes, all ages, both sexes, 
all races, and all sections of the country. 
To that extent they are disparate, with 
mixed interests and loyalties, some pious, 
others lukewarm in their religious con- 
victions. But pervading the whole is 
the central core of interest in religion 
and a desire to live the better life. 

In matters of the spirit, the church 
people act pretty well as a unit. They 
support what they consider to be right 
thinking. And in times of stress they 
have a way of rising to the stature of 
genuine Christian people. On many 
secular matters they are in common 
agreement, giving effective aid to pub- 
lic causes, helping fight the battle of the 
underprivileged, throwing their weight 
behind efforts to improve the conditions 
of working people, strengthening edu- 
cation, beautifying city streets, commer- 


cial plants, public buildings and the like. 
In many and mysterious ways their 
views are colored by their religious in- 
terest and affiliations. 


Veterans 


Recent wars have created a group of 
veterans whose influence upon national 
affairs, already great, is destined to 
grow. Already there are living in the 
country something like 20,000,000 men 
and women who have borne arms for 
Uncle Sam. And events promise sub- 
stantial increase in this number in the 
immediate years ahead. Some forecasts 
point to a total of 25,000,000 living 
veterans in the United States before we 
are through with our current interna- 
tional struggles. 

This powerful group represents a 
force that can do almost anything it 
desires in business, government, and all 
other phases of our national life. 
Veterans’ pensions alone can reach a 
staggering total. If the government con- 
tinues to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans, billions more will 
be added to the cost. A continuation of 
the policy of guaranteeing veterans a 
return to their old jobs after their tour 
of military service will tend to throw 
the labor structure out of balance. Or- 
ganization of the veterans into. great 
national bodies through which to ex- 
press their views and desires .proyides. 
political implications of far-reaching 
significance. Already 5,000,000 belong, 
and other millions are almost sure to 
join. 

In thousands of ways the veterans 
group looms large as a public relations 
factor. 


Women 


There are 700,000 more females than 
males in the United States. This means 
that the women’s group includes ap- 
proximately 78,000,000 people. 

Considered from every standpoint, 
women are important in public rela- 
tions. So important are they that in 
recent years public relations counseling 
firms devoted entirely to representing 
the women’s viewpoint have*been’set up 
in the larger centers of the nation. The 
theory upon which this development 
rests—whether accurate or not—is that 
women approach life differently than 
men; their tastes are different; their 
reactions to ideas and things are not to 
be measured in masculine terms. 

Aside from their role as purchasing 
consumers, as a group their public rela- 
tions significance stems from the great 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Writing for business magazines 


How business magazines can be used to advantage to carry 


messages to specialized groups 


By William T. Bostelman 


News Editor 
Automotive Industries 


T HAS BEEN fairly well estabiished over 

the past years that business magazines 
have an important place in the advertis- 
ing scheme of things, A quick look at 
the impressively large amount of money 
spent in advertising in business maga- 
zines annually is a most convincing indi- 
cation of their importance to advertisers. 
Business magazines, therefore, are big 
business, and are important to a lot of 
advertisers who spend a lot of money to 
get their message across to specialized 
businesses, industries, or groups. Ob- 
viously then, businessmen are sold on the 
effectiveness of business magazines, all 
of which raises a large “why” in my 
mind, 

Why aren't they equally sold on the 
importance of business magazine pub- 
licity? Business magazine advertising is 
adroit, but business magazine publicity 
is something else again. Don’t get me 
wrong. It is often good, and, unfortu- 
nately, quite often bad, but in far too 
many cases a good bet is overlooked. 


Care should be exercised 


Advertisers exercise a great deal of 
care in setting up an advertising sched- 
ule. They wouldn’t think of putting the 
same advertisement, with rare excep- 
tion, in the Poultry Gazette, as they 
would in the Saturday Evening Post or 
Motor Age: two different messages with 
two different approaches are necessary 
for two different audiences. And yet 
when the signal is made for a publicity 
barrage, the big guns boom, and out 
come the identical paper bombs in large 
quantities to the newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, business and other- 
wise, right on down the line—completely 
overlooking the fact that the outstand- 
ing advantage of a business magazine is 
the fact that it speaks to a specialized 
group. Highly specialized, I might add. 
A shotgun is fine if your aim isn’t too 
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good, or if you're not too certain what 
you're shooting at, but a rifle is far su- 
perior if you know what you are doing. 

The thought-leader principle enunci- 
ated many years ago by public relations 
pioneers is still a pretty good basic prin- 
ciple, and has a few different applica- 
tions. This basic philosophy, as you 
remember, was simply that if you in- 
fluenced the leaders in any particular 
group, or overall, by a process of infor- 
mation and education based always on 
good actions, these leaders, who set the 
pace in style, fashions, finance, industry, 
and so on, would in turn convince their 
followers or constituencies. Thus you 
will have converted to your cause the 
group(s) you wanted. 

Sometimes this occurs because people 
will follow the leader in certain spheres 
(fashions, education); other times this 
happens because these leaders have the 
very real power to make decisions (fi- 
nance, industry). Now, of course, while 
this theory is good as far as it goes, it 
is not all inclusive; however, it does con- 
tain a very real application in the case 
of business magazines. 

Publicity people give the business 
magazine short shrift in the main, it 
seems, and yet the business magazine, 
which is a specialist’s magazine, speaks 
the specialist’s or businessman’s lan- 
guage. It talks to the leaders, major and 
minor, in selected business, trade, and 
industrial spheres: the men who make 
decisions which vitally affect your busi- 
ness—for example, the purchase of your 
product. 


High potential 
Newspaper publicity is fine, but busi- 


ness magazine space is far superior in 
many respects because it means dollars 
and cents in your cash register if you 
have a service or product to sell. Busi- 
ness magazines are read exclusively by 


the people who are your potential cus- 
tomers, and these people read business 
magazines carefully. 

That this is so has been proven by in- 
dependent research conducted by Alder- 
son & Sessions in a series of studies for 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
called the Continuing Study of Business 
Magazines. This was the most inde- 
pendent and scientific kind of study. 
People were carefully trained as inter- 
viewers. Readers, as a test, were shown 
dummies of articles and items that had 
not appeared in the issue of the business 
magazine being studied, and in some 
case, which had not appeared at all. 
If the reader said that he remembered 
seeing that particular story he was dis- 
qualified. Readership scores for proved 
readers overall, for both editorial and 
advertising, were astoundingly high, and 
dramatized the fact that business maga- 
zines were far above newspapers in the 
close attention and retention of what 


was published. 
Business magazines read 


Therefore, business magazines are 
read and remembered: men take them 
home, save them, clip them, and file 
them. And most important, these men 
are your potential customers. Yet many 
public relations people are overlooking 
them. 

There is an outstandingly effective 
method that you can use, no matter what 
your business or service, in order to get 
valuable publicity in business magazines 
which talk to a segment of your public 
you should be most interested in reach- 
ing. At the same time, incidentally, you 
will be performing a real service for the 
editor and readers. 

A smart enterprising publicity man 
for a large advertising agency uses this 
method, and from what I have ob- 
served he is completely alone. He care- 
fully watches for and investigates special- 
ized uses of his client’s products which 
happen to be vehicles, instead of con- 
fining his releases to an announcement 
of a new model, changes in prices, pro- 
duction, and personnel. He has the com- 
pany sales staff working for him con- 
tinually turning up specialized or 
unusual uses of the company’s product, 
and the sales people send in field re- 
ports of how the product is being used 
in a special manner. 

Let us say that one customer is using 
the vehicle as a mobile hardware store 
in order to service rural areas. ‘There is 
nothing terribly revolutionary in this, 
but this sort of application is bread-and- 
butter copy for the hardware maga- 
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zines. Another may be using his as a 
mobile paint and decorating shop—won- 
derful for the paint and wallpaper mag- 
azines. A look at the Business Magazine 
Section of Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
ice is an eye opener as to the number of 
magazines under many detailed group- 
ings. 

Our friend then writes a story empha- 
sizing that particular specialized use of 
his client’s product complete with pic- 
tures. The company’s product is men- 
tioned, of course, by brand name, but it 
is not over-emphasized. The tailor-made 
package is then sent just to those busi- 
ness magazines that can be reasonably 
expected to be interested, His batting 
average is fantastically high. He then 
takes this same story and emphasizes 
the merchandising theme and sends this 
tailor-made package to the merchandis- 
ing and sales magazines. These maga- 
zines print his stuff with a high degree 
of regularity, and moreover do very little 
radical editing-rewriting simply because 
his copy doesn’t need it. 


Exercise ingenuity 

Somewhat wearily he showed me a 
stack of raw material or field reports that 
his system automatically produced ready 
for his process. Not enough time, he 
sighed. He also pointed to some gargan- 
tuan scrapbooks with concrete evidence 
of his success. The factor that is most 
important to me in this is if you are sold 
on business magazines as specialized 
vehicles for getting your message across 


to specialized groups, and you probably 
are, then you should logically be equally 
sold on getting your material in the edi- 
torial columns—talking to the people 
who mean dollars and cents to you. En- 
dorsing these conclusions, you should 
then be willing to exercise some intelli- 
gence and ingenuity (usually you don’t 
have to scratch too deeply) to turn up 
an angle for a particular group of busi- 
nessmen all of whom are present or po- 
tential customers. 


Busy editors rely on perceptive 
publicity people 

These case histories developed by 
our friend mean that hardware mer- 
chants or paint and wall-paper deco- 
rators, who are potential customers, will 
be interested in these applications and 
will buy his client’s vehicles when their 
usefulness or specialized application is 
pointed out. Your own business un- 
doubtedly has many instances of this 
sort: product or service applications 
that are being used that should be publi- 
cized. A busy editor has to rely on smart, 
perceptive publicity people. When they 
are good and on the ball, they operate 
almost like auxiliary members of the 
staff. When they're bad, they’re—well, 
see my wastebasket. 

Get an armful of business magazines 
representing various industries and 
groups and pore over them to get a good 
idea of the kind of material they use, 
and then try a little tailor-made public- 
ity—it works! e @ 


Pet Peeves—(Switchboard Department) 


By Albert Carriére 
Hartwell, Jobson and Kibbee 


The operator says: 
1. “Of where?” or, “What company?” 
2. “Are you in the building?” 


3. “Does he know you?” 


» “His line’s busy, d’ya wanta hold on?” 


. “Still busy!” (repeated). 


6. “I'm not his secretary!” 


She could just as easily say: 
1. “May I know who’s calling, please?” 


2. “If this is an outside call, may I call you 
back and save your time?” 


3. “I wonder if I could help you—or is it a 
personal matter?” 


4. “He’s busy at the moment, will you leave 
your number, please—or will you wait?” 


5. “The line is still busy, thank you for 
waiting.” 


6. “Just a moment please, and I'll see if I 
can get someone to help you.” 


December, 1951 


Foresight of the blind 
(Continued from page 6) 


cost). They are free to converse with 
plant visitors. 

For a long time, the company failed 
to hang out its shingle; now an attrac- 
tive large sign marks the plant’s exterior. 

In still another direction, word has 
been relayed to welfare agencies and 
other groups concerned with rehabilita- 
tion and employment of the handicapped 
that experience learned by the Blind 
Industries is theirs for the asking. Sev- 
eral have already accepted the offer. 


Visitors welcome 


Visitors are always welcome at the 
plant, and special effort is made to see 
that certain key businessmen, public 
officials, and others come out for in- 
spection tours. 

Cultivation of this sort is in the early 
stages but is making a favorable im- 
pression. 

It would be gratifying to report that 
the Blind Industries’ troubles are over. 
But it isn’t so. In recent months the firm 
has been beset by two new troubles in 
the form of high cost of materials and 
supply shortages. 

The firm needs a steady supply of 
cotton yarns and fabrics. But the Korean 
War knocked delivery schedules awry; 
so much so that there have been days 
when looms and sewing machines have 
been idled. Plenty of orders on the 
books, but not enough materials with 
which to fill them. And prices on raw 
materials have rocketed: some of them 
up 100 percent or more—too much to 
pass on to the consumer. This has nar- 
rowed the company’s margin of profit 
on many items. 


Results 


As a result, new public relations prob- 
lems have cropped up, with employes, 
sales force, customers, and suppliers. But 
the firm looks on them as temporary 
troubles that will be licked. And man- 
agement is reassured by the contrast 
between its comparatively unknown 
position some eighteen months ago and 
now. Today, the company enjoys a solid, 
respected reputation in its field. Its prod- 
ucts are sold not only in Southern Cali- 
fornia but in the 11 Western states. The 
two blind partners, who still work in 
the back of the plant every day along- 
side their blind employes, look ahead 
to even greater growth. @ @ 
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(Continued from page 15) 
influence they exercise in religious, edu- 
cational, artistic, and other affairs. Even 
in the political and governmental realm 
they frequently play a commanding role, 
and at all times their support as a group 
is avidly sought in political campaigns. 

As stockholders, they have much to 
contribute to a company. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the public relations staff 
to help them make this contribution. In 
fact they can be helpful in all phases 
of the public relations program. This 
world is conceded to be a man’s world 
but women’s views are important to 
men at every turn. One of the biggest 
deficits in public relations programs in 
the past has been failure to make con- 
tinuous studies of the attitude of women 
towards corporations, especially the 
ones in which their men worked or in 
which they themselves had investments. 
You can’t disregard millions of voters 
and more than half of your consuming 


Some new dimensions in public relations 


population without paying a penalty for 
that oversight. 

Woman’s position in the home gives 
her command of many of the most inti- 
mate processes in which the members 
of her household participate in their 
daily affairs outside the home. Both 
directly and indirectly her influence is 
thus extended to office and shop, to 
counting house and government corri- 
dor. Also through her many and varied 
organizations and her indefatigable zeal 
for causes and issues, she finds vocal 
expression in ways that produce action. 
Either singly or en masse she is a pow- 
erful factor in human affairs. 

Not every company has to deal with 
these special publics, but they are fac- 
tors in the public relations program of 
most corporations. Certainly every alert 
public relations worker will be con- 
stantly aware of their significance and 
will give them an important place in 
his plans and program. @ @ 


After sixty-five 
(Continued from page 12) 


industrial America, I was constantly 
impressed with the real stature of these 
men. After I had finished the job, I 
was pleased to read the comments of 
Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia 
University. At a national conference of 
college history teachers in California in 
August, he made an outstanding speech 
in which he predicted that the coming 
historian would cease to write scorn- 
fully of our business pioneers and would 
have a truer appreciation of their con- 
tribution. He said, “This great develop- 
ment by which America has been 


projected into world leadership, with all 
the exhilarations and perils, the oppor- 
tunities and cost of that position, will 
be in some fashion connected, by future 
interpreters, with the advent of the age 
of mass action, mass production and 
mass psychology in American life.” 

I trust I have hit upon the formula 
Professor Nevins outlined and that I 
am among the group of “future his- 
torians” about whom he talked so hope- 
fully. At any rate, I had a lot of fun 
writing this book. Maybe I have pointed 
the way to other public relations men 
who want to find something which will 
keep them busy after they retire from 
the daily grind. @ e 


Consumer correspondence 
(Continued from page 7) 


complete faith in our good intentions. 
In every case, we try very hard to make 
the writer understand why we cannot 
use an idea, and we attempt to make it 
very clear that the idea is not new to us, 
if that is the case. Above all, we do our 
best to show how much we appreciate 
the desire to help us with our problems. 

A big DO: The people answering con- 
sumer letters must have an ingrained 


feeling for the personality of the com- 
pany they are representing. They must 
be kept informed of all the company’s 
activities, must know a great deal about 
the company’s history and its operation 
and must be free to get more pertinent 
information through established chan- 
nels from all branches of the business. 
For, as far as many thousands of house- 
wives are concerned, the writers of these 
letters are Procter & Gamble, and their 
answers are often read and re-read and 
shown to friends. @ @ 


Employee awards 
(Continued from page 10) 


Invocation 

Family Song Fest 

The Belmont Chorus 

The Belmont Harmonaires 
Mystifying Magic 

The Country Colonels 
Appreciation Ceremony 
God Bless America 


Shortly after that the vice president in 
charge was given a suggested presenta- 
tion speech and shown a proposed news- 
paper and trade paper release. Final 
check proved the award items to be in 
hand and in order. Final check with all 
participants found all ready to do their 
part. Several days before the program 
the chief participants received a de- 
tailed outline of what would take place 
on the day before, during and after the 
program. 

The program was timed to the split 
second so that our MC could finish his 
less serious portion of the program in 
exactly 60 minutes, giving him time to 
get to his studio. The ceremony part of 
the program — the least controllable — 
fortunately clicked well and it all ended 
five minutes before the planned closing 
time. 


Evaluation meeting 


An evaluation meeting was held a few 
days later at which time complimentary 
reports from those attending were freely 
discussed, photographs were shown, and 
the news story was approved for local 
release. Some unexpected news cover- 
age was given the event by the MC who 
talked about his tour through the plant 
and features of the program on his TV 
show prior to our event. The Monday 
following the affair he showed movies 
of participants and audience outside the 
theater. Revised releases and _photo- 
graphs were finally reproduced and sent 
to interested trade papers. 


PR counsel was informed that the 
program accomplished its purpose—to 
boost employee morale, confidence, com- 
pany spirit and pride, through sincere 
recognition and appreciation. The Pro- 
gram Foreword sums it up nicely, “In 
recognition of the loyal service of our 
employees and their contribution to the 
success of our company over the past 
forty-five years, we have set aside this 
day to show our appreciation for those 
years of service.” @ @ 
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Detroit celebrates a birthday 


A story of some of the preparation entailed in the celebration 


of Detroit's 250th anniversary 


S$ A GOOD MANY PEOPLE now know, 
A Detroit during 1951 is celebrating 
the 250th anniversary of its founding. 
The peak of the year was reached the 
last week of July when Detroit’s natal 
day, July 24, was appropriately observed 
with international ceremonies and cul- 
minated with the presence of President 
Truman here on July 28. 

This was a major city anniversary 
event in America in 1951 and some in- 
formation concerning the public rela- 
tions and publicity for this event may 
be of interest to the men and women in 
the publicity and public relations fields. 


Planning began early 

In preparation for this event, a small 
group of men began to plan a Festival 
more than two years ago, and active 
work began approximately a year and 
a half prior to the opening of the Festi- 
val year. 

Reuben Ryding, formerly Publicity 
Director of the J. L. Hudson Company, 
was retained to handle the publicity and 
public relations for Detroit’s 250th 
Birthday Festival. In this capacity, he 
was also a voting member of the Board 
ot Directors. During the late months of 


Don Cooper 
Detroit's birthday cake in the parade. 
Miss America is on the float. 


December, 1951 


1950 and early 1951, he serviced all 
media with material relating to the Festi- 
val events and the city’s history. His staff 
accumulated, during the months prior 
to the opening of the Festival, historical 
and cultural source materials which be- 
came the basis for many news and fea- 
ture stories during the Festival year. 

Associated with Ryding in the Festi- 
val publicity operation were: Thomas 
McIntyre, veteran Detroit newspaper- 
man, Wm. Mitchell Trevarrow as script 
and newswriter and Wm. McCullough 
in charge of Radio and TV. Don Cooper 
studios were the photographic contrac- 
tor for the Festival. 


Original plans revised 

Following the outbreak of hostility in 
Korea, it was necessary to revise the 
original plans for the Festival in order 
to prevent interference with the defense 
program. The year’s activities became 
more intensely civic and less carnival in 
spirit. In many ways this was a bless- 
ing for it meant that the Festival became 
a real people’s party and was not simply 
a series of imported shows. 

The Festival started with an Open 
House in the City Hall to which all of 
the people of Detroit were invited. Spe- 
cial historical and city-plan displays 
were prepared, showing not only the 
city’s past but its future as well. A 
capacity crowd attended, and the tele- 
vising of a portion of the proceedings 
reached a wide audience. 


Cooperation pays off 


Close cooperation between the pub- 
licity office and the newspapers and 
radio stations during the ensuing months 
resulted in the broadest possible cover- 
age. Interviews told the story of com- 
ing events and introduced Festival per- 
sonalities to the public. Special radio 
and TV programs made the story of the 
city’s past familiar to everyone. Fea- 


tures in the newspapers awakened an 
interest on the part of the people in the 
cultural assets of their city. 


Calendar prepared 


A calendar of the year’s activities was 
prepared and distributed to the news- 
papers, radio stations, national maga- 
zines, advertisers, and the various trade 
presses. This was followed up by releases 
on specific events taking place in the 
city. As specific queries were received, 
kits were prepared telling the story of 
the Festival and of the particular events 
in which interest was shown. 

The Festival was largely supported 
by local business and industry. It was 
through their publications that much of 
the publicity was channelled. Trade 
papers and house organs devoted gen- 
erous amounts of their space to the 
Festival and the history of the city. 


Promotion 


In a community activity such as 
Detroit's 250th Birthday Festival, the 
promotion campaign cannot be sepa- 
rated from the events making up the 
program. The schools, for instance, all 
produced plays or pageants relating the 
story of Detroit’s past. The majority of 
them executed permanent or rotating 
displays treating historical and cultural 
subjects. A large portion of the material 
for the pageants and displays was pro- 
vided by the publicity office of the 
Festival. 

There were many derivative benefits 
from the Festival. A series of symphony 
concerts were presented, bringing to the 
city world-famous conductors from all 
parts of America. Sufficient interest was 
developed in this project to provide a 
springboard for the rebirth of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra which had 
been inoperative since 1948. @ @ 


President Truman at the motor capital's 
250th Birthday Festival. 
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Industry and education 
(Continued from page 4) 


sciously superimpose their own kinds of 
education or pet ideas.” 

“Public schools should serve the in- 
terests of all the people,” stated the 
Michigan Audio-Visual Council. “There- 
fore, instructional materials should be 
free of the influence of special interests.” 


Third, when a company embarks 
upon a program, it should choose 
its educational consultants with 
care. These should, we are told, be 
educators with a knowledge of in- 
dustry and an objective belief in 
the mutual interests of the two. 


As Philip Falk, Superintendent of 
Schools in Madison, Wisc., has said: 
“Only straightforward, honest, sincere, 
personal relationships among the repre- 
sentatives of the school and agencies in- 
volved can produce results.” 


Fourth, for a successful program 
it is essential that a company invite 
school administrators and teachers 
in for conferences. As a significant 
footnote to this, Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, President of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, wrote that industry’s failure 
to “take the schools into its confi- 
dence” is a “rather common mis- 
take.” Teachers would like an op- 
portunity to express their judgment 
on what will be most useful in their 
classes and to help with its devel- 
opment. 


Fifth, the company could well take 
a look at the contributions it could 
make to the education of boys and 
girls in the community, its written 
materials, its accommodations for 
visits, its research, safety programs, 
personnel practices and production 
methods which could be utilized ‘to 
advantage in school curricula. 
These should be discussed with the 
educators as to the how of using 
them. 


Sixth, it is suggested that a com 
pany hold several conferences with 
educators in advance of the pro- 
gram to choose goals and make 
plans. A firm floor for cooperation 
and friendly give-and-take is thus 
laid. 


Seventh, the company will doubt- 
less want to keep abreast of new 
developments in education prac- 
tice. Some of these may offer op- 
portunities for additions or replace- 
ments to the program. 


Information about industry and busi- 
ness can help ec!ucation build better cit- 
izenship in our younger generations. 
Education can help industry develop 
more informed and responsible workers 
for its plants. The community reaps so- 
cial and moral benefits when these two 
great enterprises work together. 

To improve and widen the areas of 
industry-education cooperation has truly 
been called one of the urgent challenges 
of our times. @ @ 


Nine Rules for Solving Problems 


HERE ARE NINE RULES for meeting business problems, written by a man who 
seems never to be stumped by any problem that comes up in his business: 
1. Crystallize the problem so that it can be clearly expressed in a simple state- 


ment or question. 


2. Get all the pertinent facts and figures. 
3. Organize them objectively, not to make a case or prove a point, but to get at 


the reality of the problem. 


4. Call together those who might contribute to the solution to the problem. 
5. Explain the problem and present the facts to this group, simply, fully, and 
without color or bias, and without suggesting your own solution if you think you 


have one. 


6. Ask for suggestions, calling on each person to outline his ideas briefly, with- 


holding your arguments or objections. 


7. Throw the subject open for general discussion, keeping it to the point but 
letting it run as long as anyone has anything of value to contribute. 

8. Arrive at a decision if possible; if not, consign the problem for further study 
and set a definite time for another meeting. 

9. Meanwhile, don’t fret or worry, for worry aggravates problems and makes 


them increasingly difficult to solve. 


“Management Briefs” 
Rogers, Slade & Hill 


Rewards for individual achieve- 
ment, no matter what form they may 
take or what their amount, are at 
bargain-basement levels when meas- 
ured against public benefits. 

That nation is strongest that pro- 
vides whatever incentives are needed 
to make its people do their best. That 
nation is weakest that fails to utilize 
the tremendous power of self-in- 
terest. 

CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


Publicity—planned 
(Continued from page 9) 


May—During the month after the 
100th School was held, we ran a three- 
page layout in Manager's Magazine cov- 
ering the event itself and background 
stories on the Schools. 


Miscellaneous promotion: 


Descriptive folder and schedule 
of Schools, sent to member com- 
panies. 

Diplomas sent to graduates. 


Personal letters to graduates fol- 
lowing School. 


Published in booklet form com. 
prehensive story which Director 
of Schools had written for pub- 
licity purposes; sent it to mem- 
ber companies, also used as mail- 
ing piece in reply to inquiries. 

What were the results of this cam- 
paign? 

We have good reason to believe that 
the objectives stated in undertaking this 
campaign were accomplished. We base 
this opinion on letters received, conver- 
sations with people in the business, com- 
ments of trade press editors and on 
the fact that registrations for next year’s 
Schools are greater than last year. 

Did we wear out our welcome with 
the trade press by “snowing them un- 
der” with news releases? 

All of them we have queried say 
definitely not, that the releases were 
well spaced and, most important, “good 
stories.” Some editors said there were 
not enough good pictures, which was 
true. 

What over-all impressions did we get? 

The one most important item in a 
campaign of this kind is to sit down and 
write out the stories you intend to de- 
velop, then give them a release date. 
You must plan, plan, plan. Then things 
will move along smoothly. @ @ 
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PUBLIC OPINION 1935-1946 


Under the editorial direction of Hadley 
Cantril, prepared by Mildred Strunk, 
Princeton University Press, 1191 pp., $25.00 


Reviewed by Thomas R. Carskadon, The 
Twentieth Century Fund 

This book is at once a major con- 
tribution to the social sciences, a sturdy 
and useful tool for anyone concerned 
with the tides of public opinion, and an 
absorbing portrait of the times in which 
we live. 

The concept is large-scale. Dr. Hadley 
Cantril, Director of the Office of Opinion 
Research at Princeton, set out to assem- 
ble, digest and combine in one volume 
the results of virtually every nation- 
wide public opinion poll taken in any 
country on earth between the years 1935 
and 1946. Material came from twenty- 
three different poll-taking organizations 
in sixteen countries. Mrs. Mildred Strunk 
had the main task of editing and arrang- 
ing the material in the admirably lucid 
form in which it appears. 

Very literally no other period in 
human history has had such an exhaus- 
tive portrait of what living people were 
thinking about the myriad questions— 
ranging from the personal, trivial to the 
global and cosmic — that confronted 
them. How many people in England 
bathe in the scullery ... what do teen- 
agers think of petting . . . should we give 
or be repaid for military aid to Russia 
(in 1942, 75 per cent said we should 
be repaid) ...do you think the atomic 
bomb will make wars more likely or less 
likely (in 1945, 64 per cent said less 
likely) . . . 

For persons professionally concerned 
with public attitudes, habits and prefer- 
ences as they may affect an organiza- 
tion, a product, an idea, a social or eco- 
nomic system, here is enormously useful 
basic information. Polls on any given 
subject are presented chronologically so 
that it is often possible to watch growth, 
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development and shifts in trends. 


Here is the full record of results regis- 
tered by a revolutionary method of 
studying human society—the measuring 
of public opinion by the sampling tech- 
nique—as pioneered and developed by 
Gallup, Roper, Crossley, Robinson, 
Lazarsfeld and other leaders in the field. 
There is no attempt to draw conclusions 
or assess validity. This is the record of 
what the polls revealed—comprehensive 
and complete. 


Compilation of this volume of nearly 
1,200 pages was made possible by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
an excellent example of the discerning 
support which our large philanthropic 
foundations, such as the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie benefactions, give to worthy 
enterprises, which otherwise might 
never reach fruition. If the present 
volume gets the enthusiastic reception 
it deserves and almost certainly will 
have, the hope is to issue further such 
compilations every five years. @ @ 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF MANAGEMENT 


A Golden Anniversary Publication of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University, 1950; 82 pp. plus 
Foreword and Preface. $2. 

Reviewed by William H. Baldwin, Partner, 

Baldwin and Mermey 

This book contains the four speeches 
delivered in the spring of 1950 under the 
sponsorship of the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation as part of the golden anni- 
versary celebration at New York Univer- 
sity. The speakers were assigned to de- 
velop the points of view of the Social 
Engineer (Stuart Chase), Labor (Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg), the Economist (Edwin 
G. Nourse) and Management (William 
B. Given, Jr.). Mr. Bernays provides the 
Foreword, and Dean Collins the Preface. 


It so happens that this reviewer, as a 
fringe member of the New York Univer: 


sity Faculty, received a copy of this book 
several months ago and read it with con- 
siderable interest at that time. Having 
been invited more recently to comment 
on it here, he first sought the reaction to 
it of the chairman of a substantial indus- 
trial corporation with important opera- 
tions in several countries besides the 
United States. Whereas the following 
review is in no sense a report of that in- 
dustrialist’s comments and does not’ go 
along with some of the opinions ex- 
pressed by him, it has been stimulated 
and conditioned by his thinking. 

His thinking was obviously condi- 
tioned, in turn, by three basic considera- 
tions. The first was the pressure to de- 
velop maximum output and proper in- 
ternational distribution of his products. 
This was the measure of social responsi- 
bility that management could under- 
stand; although little or no attention is 
paid to that point of view by any of the 
four speakers. The second consideration 
was a sense of unreality in discussing 
management's responsibility in a vacuum 
with complete obliviousness to labor as 
a human role in industry and business, 
and therefore as an essential factor in 
any social equation affecting manage- 
ment. In his talk, Mr. Ruttenberg was 
quite ready to diagnose and prescribe 
for management, at the same time blithe- 
ly skipping over labor as a concurrent 
force. And the third consideration was 
that the book in question served as an 
exasperating reminder of the increasing 
amount of management's time that is ab- 
sorbed in conferences and paper work 
that has no direct or productive bearing 
on the job of getting the products out 
and moving into the proper channels to 
assure optimum use in the over-all pro- 
duction program. 

It should be remembered that these 
lectures were prepared and delivered be- 
fore the start of the Korean crisis. A lapse 
of some six or eight months more, and 
undoubtedly the approaches to manage- 
ment’s social responsibility would have 
been changed in points of contact and in 
emphasis. But to single out management 
at any time in the field of social respon- 
sibility for a forensic going-over is con- 
ducive to neither light nor sweetness. At 
the same time these four speakers merit 
a respectful hearing. The reviewer con- 
curs with his industrialist friend in feel- 
ing that Mr. Nourse makes the most in- 
teresting contribution to the series. As to 
Mr. Chase’s speech, there was disagree- 
ment, this reviewer feeling that Chase 
had considerable of significance to offer 
management—and labor as well—in bet- 
ter serving the American economy. @ @ 
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Chicago Cincinnati Columbus Detroit Hawaii 


THEODORE R. SILLS E. LEO KOESTER G. H. SAVILLE THOBURN H. WIANT WILLIAM R. NORWOOD 
Theodore R. Sills Cincinnati Chamber Ohio State Medical Young & Rubicam, Inc. Castle & Cooke, Ltd. 
and Company of Commerce Association 


: N EWS IN VIEW — Chapter Representatives to 1952 Board of Directors 


" 18 PRSA members — one elected 
by each chapter for a one-year term 
— will take seats on the Society's 
1952 Board of Directors on January 1. 
(The Intermountain Chapter delegate 
is still to be chosen.) 

In addition, 14 other new Board 
members were elected by PRSA’s 
Active members in recent national 
balloting (story on Page 23). 

The governing body for the new 
year will also re-seat 14 members 
of the present group whose terms 
expire in 1952 and 1953. 


New York Wisconsin 
CAROLINE HOOD GRETA W. MURPHY 
Rockefeller Center, Inc. Milwaukee School of 
Engineering 


Houston Los Angeles Minnesota New England Northeast Ohio 


MALORY McDONALD BURNS W. LEE ERLE B. SAVAGE, JR. LANSING T. CARPENTER PAUL L. EDEN 
Missouri Pacific Lines Burns W. Lee Associates Batten, Barton, The Russell Manufacturing Hill & Knowlton of Cleveland 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Company, Inc. 


North Texas St. Louis San Francisco Bay Area Toledo Washington, D. C. 
JOHN i. TERRELL PAUL M. MORRIS ALBERT G. MOTSCH PAUL W. KIESER OSGOOD ROBERTS 
P Company St. Louis-San Francisco U. S. Department of Labor Dana Corporation U. S. Department of Defense 


Railway Co. 
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NEWS SECTION 


DECEMBER, 1951 


Fourth Annual Conference lauded 
for program content and operation 


Attendance records broken with 32 states, Alaska, 3 foreign 
countries represented; Lipscomb elected 1952 president; code 
enforcement By-Laws amendment adopted; two new chapters 


formed. 


With a program notable for its wealth of practical working material, presented 
by 54 speakers, singly and in panels and group presentations—running on clocked 
timing—713 registrants at the Public Relations Society of America’s Fourth Annual 
Public Relations Conference voted the November 18-21 meeting at Chicago’s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel the best on record in the history of the group. The first 


national meeting of tlic Society was held 
in Chicago in 1948, with the 1949 and 
1950 meetings in New York. Attendance 
records at this year’s meeting far out- 
distanced the predecessor events. 

Representatives were present from 17 
of PRSA’s 18 chapters, with only Hawaii 
absent, and the general sessions in- 
cluded representatives from 32 states, 
Alaska, Canada, France and Venezuela. 
At the November 18 meeting of the 
Board of Directors, chapter charters 
were granted to a new Cincinnati mem- 
ber group, and to a new unit designated 
as the Intermountain Chapter, centered 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

At a joint meeting of the 1951 and 
1952 Boards of Directors held at lunch- 
eon November 18, the 1952 Board, in 
accordance with By-Laws provisions, 
established 1952 dues, elected officers 
for the coming year, and retired to re- 
sume office on January 1. The present 
Society dues schedule was voted for 
1952. 


Lipscomb elected 


Elected new officers, effective Jan. 1, 
were: Ed Lipscomb, Director of Public 
Relations, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, President; William G. Wer- 
ner, Manager, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Vice President; James P. Selvage, Sel- 
vage & Lee, New York PR firm, Treas- 
urer, a re-election; and G. Edward 
Pendray, Senior Partner of the New 
York counseling firm of Pendray & Com- 
pany, Secretary. These four men, and 
1951 President Milton Fairman, plus the 
following four members elected from the 
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Board will make up the new Executive 
Committee: J. Handly Wright, PR 
Counsel, St. Louis, chosen Chairman of 
the Society’s 9-man group; Clark Belden, 
Managing Director, The New England 
Gas Association, Boston; W. Howard 
Chase, Director of Public Relations, 
General Foods Corp., New York; and 
George M. Crowson, Assistant to the 


Oscar & Associates 


Ed Lipscomb — 1952 President, Public 
Relations Society of America. 


President, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago. 

Regional Vice Presidents elected by 
the 1952 Board are: Canadian, William 
E. Austin, Public Relations Director, 
Dominion Brewers Association, Ottawa; 
Central, George M. Crowson; Eastern, 
Walter W. Belson, Director of Public 


(Continued on page 24) 


PRSA 1952 Board members elected 


In addition to the 18 new members of the 1952 Board of Directors pictured in 
News in View this month (1 Director chosen by each chapter to serve for a 1-year 
term), 14 members were chosen by national balloting of PRSA’s Active members 
in October. The candidates receiving the highest number of votes, the regions they 
will represent, and their terms of office follow: 


REGION 
Canadian Car] Reinke 
Central William G. Werner 
Edward C. Ames 
William A. Durbin 
Eastern Franklyn Waltman 
Arthur P. Hall 
New York City Russell Wilks 
W. Howard Chase 
G. Gordon Biggar 
Sally Woodward 
Southern Horace C. Renegar 
Southwestern Harry C. Webb 
Western Lloyd E. Graybiel 


Will W. Bowman 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


TERM OF OFFICE 
Three years 


Three years 
One year 
One year 


Three years 
One year 
Three years 
One year 
One year 
One year 


Three years 
Three years 


Three years 
One year 


The new Board met with the 1951 Board at a joint luncheon at the Chicago 
Annual Conference, and takes office January 1, 1952. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


Relations, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., Washington, D. C.; New 
York City, John W. Hill, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, New York; Southern, Horace C. 
Renegar, Director of Public Relations, 
Tulane University, New Orleans; South- 
western, John L. Mortimer, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Houston, Texas; Western, Burns 
W. Lee, Burns W. Lee Associates, Los 
Angeles. 


Code enforcement machinery adopted 


Three years’ labor in developing and 
perfecting a proposal for establishing 
procedure for enforcing PRSA’s stand- 
ards of professional practice culminated 
in a final draft of a proposed By-Laws 
amendment presented to the Board of 
Directors at its initial Chicago meeting, 
November 18. After discussion (a con- 
tinuation of developmental _ studies 
growing out of suggestions made at the 
September 18 Rye Meeting of the 
Board) the Board recommended that the 
proposal be referred to Society members 
at the Annual Business Meeting, No- 
vember 20. 

Burns W. Lee, Chairman of the 
“Code” Committee, was commended by 
the Board for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the Society in advancing the 
studies to their present stage, and was 
asked to convey the thanks of the Direc- 
tors to the members of his Committee. 
After a final drafting revision session 


held by the Committee, the proposed 
amendment was presented to the mem- 
bership Tuesday morning at the Annual 
Business Meeting. 152 Active PRSA 
members attended the closed session. 
After some clarifying discussion, the 
amendment was unanimously approved 
for Board action, which was consum- 
mated; the proposed draft being 
enacted into By-Laws, at a special 24- 
hour notice call of the Board, Wednes- 
day noon, November 21. 

It is worthy of note that, although 
the Board of Directors has sole power 
to amend the Society’s By-Laws, just as 
full publicity was given to the original 
code (adopted by the membership De- 
cember 4, 1950) by mailing the pro- 
posal to the members beforehand for 
comment and suggestion, with final ac- 
tion taken at the full business session, 
before Board enactment, the same pro- 
cedure was followed with the By-Laws 
amendment proposal relating to enforce- 
ment. (A full draft of the amendment 
will appear in the Annual Conference 
Issue of the JOURNAL. ) 


Society growth noted 


Secretary Richard B. Hall and Eligi- 
bility Committee Chairman Samuel D. 
Fuson reported that 260 new members 
had been added to the Society since 
January 1, 1951, and that as of Novem- 
ber 18 there was a total of 1139 mem- 
bers—1032 Active, and 107 Associate. 

Treasurer James P. Selvage reported 
to the Board the financially sound pic- 
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Haas & Associates 


San Francisco Chapter Member Leo J. Murphy displayed materials used in some 
current ‘‘American Way”’ programs before the November Meeting of the Bay Area 
PRSA group. The speaker, who is Director of Public Relations for The San Francisco 
Bank, has spent the past year studying methods and materials used by leading or- 
ganizations throughout the country in meeting the challenge to American principles. 
‘We have a wonderful story to tell . . . the story of an idea that grew into the most 
desirable standards of business and living conditions the world has ever seen. 
The time is now,’’ Mr. Murphy urged his audience. 
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ture of administrative operation thus far 
this year, and projected completion of 
the year “in black figures.” He said that 
this successful operation was a tribute 
to administrative staff efficiencies in the 
face of rising prices in production, pub. 
lication and service costs, and increas. 
ing demands on Society services not only 
from members but from many segments 
of the business, education and govern- 
ment communities. 


Program practical throughout 


The 100-man Annual Meeting Com. 
mittee, chaired by Conger Reynolds, 
Chicago, with a Program Committee 
section headed by George M. Crowson, 
also of the Chicago Chapter, developed 
all meeting content along practical lines 
that would provide members and guests 
with material of “take-home” value. 

Comments at and after the meetings 
proved the worth of such planning. In 
the memory of most people present, the 
Chicago event represented one of the 
outstanding examples of a large meeting 
run strictly on an “on-time” schedule 
with no delays or run-overs, frequent 
rest breaks; and good change of pace 
with panels, group presentations, audi- 
ence participation, visuals, and “live” 
dramatizations. 


Committee reports excel 

Among a group of outstanding reports 
of the national committees of the So- 
ciety which set forth their accomplish- 
ments during the year—two commanded 
unusual attention and interest: The Re- 
search Committee, Walter G. Barlow, 
Chairman, received high commendation 
for its study of salary ranges, staffing, 
and training background requirements 
—a survey conducted among 40 indus- 
trial organizations, 44 PR counseling 
firms and 57 trade associations. 

The work of the Education Commit- 
tee, of which Dr. George A. Pettitt is 
Chairman, was given a standing vote of 
thanks by the Board for its work on a 
new PR text and source bibliography, 
and especially for a study—the first of 
its kind—prepared and evaluated by one 
of the Committee members, Virgil L. 
Rankin, which asked 825 American uni- 
versities and colleges detailed informa- 
tion regarding current PR_ teaching 
practices. The voluminous report was 
prepared on the basis of a better than 
40% return. (Both reports will be made 
available to the membership.) 

The Annual Conference Issue of the 
JournaL, mailed December 20, will 
carry the story of the conference in pic- 
tures and texts. @ @ 
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Chapter news notes 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

Ford Motor Company was host for a 
highly successful meeting of the Public 
Relations Society of Detroit on Octo- 
ber 30, 1951. Approximately 100 mem- 
bers and guests attended the informal 
gathering. 

The day’s program was divided into 
two sections, with Society members in- 
vited to attend either or both phases. 
The afternoon portion was given over 
to a tour of the Ford Rouge Plant in 
Dearborn followed by a trip through the 
Edison Institute Museum and the Green- 
field Village. 

The afternoon tour was followed by 
a cocktail party and dinner at the Dear- 
born Inn. A number of Society mem- 
bers participated in both parts of the 
program. 

Upon completion of the dinner, a 
very brief Society business session was 
held, presided over by Thoburn Wiant, 
Society president. After this, Mr. Wiant 
introduced Charles E. Carll, Director of 


Public Relations, Ford Motor Company. 
Mr. Carll explained to the audience that 
his office had recently produced a mo- 
tion picture designed to show in graphic 
form the story of industrial public rela- 
tions as practiced at Ford. An advance 
print of the film was screened and a 
discussion of the picture followed, with 
Mr. Wiant, Mr. Carll, Leo Beebe (man- 
ager of Ford’s motion picture depart- 
ment), and other members of the audi- 
ence participating. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The PR practitioner in government 
may, with good reason, think he’s differ- 
ent. And the PR man or woman on the 
outside may, with equally good reason, 
agree. But PR people both inside and 
outside government have a lot more in 
common than some of them realize, ac- 
cording to the New York Chapter’s work- 
shop on Public Relations and Govern- 
ment held Wednesday, November 7. 


(Continued on page 28) 


Main line 
Editors 


feature 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 
America’s only publicity medium. 
It reaches leading U.S. editors with 


your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
LO. 4-3123 


Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 

October 26, 1951 
The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock 
and $1.125 per share on the 
4.5% convertible preferred 
stock of the company, both 
payable on December 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 5, 


1951. / 


TEXAS EASTERN 


Paul W. Johnston, President of Erie Railroad, receives gold award for best annual 
report in competition sponsored by Financial World Magazine. Left to right: Weston 
Smith*, Executive Vice President of Financial World; Mr. Johnston; Paul Garrett*, 
Vice President of General Motors Corp., last year’s winner; and Dr. Carman G. 
Blough, Research Director of American Institute of Accountants and Chairman of the 
selection jury. More than 5,000 annual reports were judged, the Erie's being judged 
the best in all industry. 

George C. Frank*, Assistant to President, Erie Railroad Company, is in charge 
of public relations and advertising. Additionally, among awards made at the annual 
banquet sponsored by the financial publication in New York, October 29, thirty-four 
national organizations whose PR departments are headed by PRSA members were 
given ‘‘Winner"’ awards in the 110 industry classifications; 19 were judged second 
best; and 18 were named third best. 

No information is available as to how many of the remaining award winning 
industries retain the services of public relations counseling firms whose officers or 
Partners are PRSA members. 

(‘denotes PRSA members) 
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POSTINGS 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Active Membership 


Theodore W. Braun, President, Braun & 
Company, 601 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Mil- 
ton Fairman. 


Meade P. Brown, Dir. of PR, Civil Service 
Employees Association, Inc., 8 Elk St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. Sponsors: Foster Potter and 
Norman Gallman. 


Neil Collins, Public Relations, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., 4300 E. Fifth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. Sponsors: C. F. Weimer 
and Harold K. 


Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, Director, 
Women’s Division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sponsors: Caroline Hood and J. Handly 
Wright. 


Robert D. Eckhouse, Dir. of PR, Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion, Babaco Alarm Sys- 
tems, Inc., 723 Washington St., New York 
City. Sponsors: John W. Hill and Merrick 
Jackson. 


Holland Estill, Account Executive, Reuel 
Estill & Co., Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Sponsors: Ken R. Dyke and W. 
Howard Chase. 


Robert H. Gardner, Gardner & Jones, 105 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: 
Scott Jones and Don R. Cowell. 


William E. Keys, Dir., News & Information 
Service, The University of Texas, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. Sponsors: Horace 
Renegar and Milton Fairman. 


Gilbert W. Kingsbury, Administrative Ass’t. 
to the President, Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sponsors: E. Leo 
Koester and William G. Werner. 


Frank M. Leonard, Dir. of PR, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sponsors: Joseph Annin and 
Thomas Gilliams. 


E. W. Manterfield, Dir. of PR, American 
Locomotive Co., Erie Blvd., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., and 
Joseph W. Rice. 


Kenneth R. Miller, Executive Director, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, Inc., 
1203 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Fourth 
and Race Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sponsors: 
E. Leo Koester and William G. Werner. 


John H. Paige, Vice President, Public Rela- 
tions, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 722 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. Sponsors: 
Greta W. Murphy and Richard S. Falk. 


Fred J. Pralle, Ass’t. Dir. of PR, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. Sponsors: 
Chester W. Cleveland and Stewart Harral. 


Jack K. Rimalover, Ass’t. to the President, 
Educational Testing Service, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Sponsors: Raymond W. Miller and Walter 
T. Bonney. 

Howard H. Roberts, PR Representative, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 605 
West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sponsors: Allan Herrick and Ned Wiener. 


Jules Schick 
Members of the Public Relations Society of America pictured among public relations 
executives who gathered in Philadelphia's Poor Richard Club recently to hear fellow- 
PRSA member John L. Dupree (second from right), National Chairman of the Oil 
Institute Information Committee, discuss the petroleum industry's national advertis- 
ing and promotional program. Left to right, Franklyn Waltman, PR Director of the 
Sun Oil Co.; Ralph C. Champlin, Vice President of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
charge of PR; John LaCerda, owner of the John LaCerda Public Relations Agency, 
Philadelphia, and Chairman of the meeting; Dupree; and Harold S. LeDuc, Vice 
President in charge of PR of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and President 
of the Poor Richard Club. 
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Leslie R. Shope, Dir. of Advertising and 
Public Relations, The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Sponsors; 
Carl H. W. Ruprecht and John V. Tharrett. 


Marvin W. Topping, Executive Secretary, 
American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 726 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Milton 
Fairman. 


Kenneth D. Wells, President, Freedoms 
Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa. Spon- 
sors: Howard M. LeSourd and Leslie 
Stratton. 


Associate Membership 


William H. Baldwin, Jr., National Cotton 
Council, 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sponsors: Ed Lipscomb and W. H. Baldwin. 


Richard H. Foltz, Ass’t. to the President, 
Freedoms Foundation, Inc., Valley Forge, 
Pa. Sponsors: Howard M. LeSourd and Les- 
lie Stratton. 


Ralph E. Frede, PR Director (Texas), Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., 1008 San Jacinto Blvd., P. O. Box 
2335, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. Spon- 
sors: Jack R. Maguire and Marihelen Mc- 
Duff. 


Robert Smith Kiliper, Associate, Jesse Gor- 
don & Associates, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. Sponsors: Jesse Gordon and John 
V. Tharrett. 


Charles K. Preston, Administrative Ass’t. to 
President in Charge of PR, Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
Sponsors: Charles B. Cory and J. W. Armsey. 


Associate to Active 


Kenneth Austin, Staff Ass’t., Office of As- 
sistant to Chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., 71 Broadway, New York City. 


Brenton Grant, Dir. of PR, Community 
Chest of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
312 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1951 
CHICAGO CHAPTER ...... 22 
4 
2 
8 
EAMG ANGELES ......,.... 7 
60 
6 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... 5 
..........: 3 
1 
MEMBERS AT LARGE..... 71 

207 
( Total membership—1157 ) 
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PEOPLE 


(@) indicates PRSA members 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. @ public rela- 
tions executive who is President of the 
Federation of Railway Progress, Vice 
President of Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company, and Vice President of 
White Sulphur Springs. Company, has 
been elected a Director of the C & O. 


Joseph H. Mader @ until recently Edi- 
torial Director of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, has been named Director 
of Public Relations for Reserve Mining 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, producers 
of high grade ore from taconite, an iron- 
bearing rock. 


William D. Kennedy @ Director of Pub- 
lications, Ford Motor Company and Edi- 
tor-in-chief of the nationally-circulated 
Ford Times and Lincoln-Mercury Times, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as consultant to the govern- 
ment’s Psychological Strategy Board in 
Washington. 


Rachael L. Reed @ Director, Consumer 
Services, The Borden Company, New 
York, was one of 60 alumnae of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, selected to re- 
ceive Certificates of Merit on Drexel’s 
60th anniversary. Miss Reed—one of 8 
women honored—received her award for 
outstanding leadership in professional 
and business home economics. 


To accommodate its expanding needs, 
the public relations firm of Howard G. 
Mayer @ and Dale O’Brien @ moved its 
offices November 1 to larger quarters 
in Tribune Tower, Chicago. A second 
office is maintained by the company in 
Los Angeles. 


John L. Mortimer @ Director of Public 
Relations, Southwest District, United 
States Steel Corp., has announced the 
re-location of the district offices from 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas, to 
P. O. Box 159, Houston 1, Texas, on a 
temporary basis. 


Clarence R. Dugan @ Public Relations 
Manager, New York Central System, 
New York, has retired. His successor is 
Raymond F. Blosser, former press 
bureau manager. 


George Kirksey @ & Associates, Houston 
PR firm, has moved its offices to the 
Braeswood Center Building, 2244 West 
Holcombe. Mailing address: P. O. Box 
20014, Houston 25, Texas. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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We do know art. Chances are we also 
know what you like. What’s more, we 
know what your audience likes. 


Why not do as other PR people do... 
let us create your printed messages— 
house organs, manuals, reports, company 
histories, and what have you... 


-.. not just illustrate them, but engineer 
them from top to bottom, from rough 


INIVAVD 


layout to delivered job... for size, shape, 
layout, color, type, atmosphere...for 
copy too, if you want it... 

...in order to speak to your audience in 
the tone of voice to which it will respond. 


Appleton, Parsons & Co. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0342 


“Public Relations in the Public Interest’ 


Public Relations Conference 


Sponsored by the New York Chapter, Public Relations Society of America 
and New York University 


DECEMBER 12, 1951 


At Lassman Hall, Commerce Building, New York University 
Washington Square, New York City 


“The Human Relations of Public Relations’’— 
Professor Ormond J. Drake, Assistant Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, New York University. 


“Serving the Public—-The New Public Rela- 
tions’’—A panel discussion and a series of case 
histories. 


“*5 Million Stockholders—A New Opportunity 
for Public Relations’’—A panel discussion. Louis 
Engel, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Chairman. 


‘“‘Public Opinion Problems in the Progress of 
Science’’—William L. Laurence, New York Times, 


“Building Better Schools—The Battle Against 
Apathy’’—A panel discussion led by Roy E. Lar- 
sen, President, Time, Inc. and Chairman National 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools. 


“Telling the People About Medicine’’—Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Secretary, Medical Information Bureau, 
New York Academy of Medicine. 


“‘Public Opinion and America’s Foreign Pol- 
icy’’—Francis Russell, Director, Public Affairs 
Division, U. S. Department of State. 


Summation—Professor Eduard Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS 


RALPH S. TRIGG, Deputy Administrator, Defense Production Administration—'‘Public Rela- 
tions Ethics of Pressure Groups’; and SPRUILLE BRADEN, Former Assistant Secretary of 
State, Chairman, New York City Anti-Crime Committee—“The Rackets vs. Business.” 


ADMISSION $6.00 (all events) ; $3.00 (luncheon only) 


For reservations or information, phone or write to 


WIN NATHANSON 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. * Murray Hill 2-6560 
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Chapter news notes 
(Continued from page 25) 

Led by W. Howard Chase, Public Rela- 
tions Director of General Foods, and Ed- 
ward K. Moss, Public Information Di- 
rector of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, members of the workshop 
agreed that those of us who go to Wash- 
ington on private not public business, 
must be prepared to recognize the pro- 
fessional status of the PR man in govern- 
ment as well as we do that of a lawyer or 
doctor in government—and that we need 
to establish closer professional ties with 
our fellow workers there. 

Starting the discussion, Howard 
Chase cited the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration Public Information policy 
as a step toward establishing a sound 
professional basis for a PR job. The 
policy stresses the importance of supply- 
ing full and free information at all times. 
Consideration of national security is a 
limiting factor, but never “administra- 
tive security.” (Fancy name for covering 
someone’s mistake.) In addition, the ad- 
ministrative order setting up the public 
information office, provides for policy 
level participation of P.I. staff. 

Agreeing that government public in- 
formation standards are important to us 
both as citizens and as potential govern- 
ment PR advisers, the workshop con- 
sidered three aspects of the problems (1) 
What can we do to improve our profes- 
sional relationships with our fellow work- 
ers in government? (2) How worthwhile 
is an attempt to coordinate public in- 
formation at the top level in Washing- 
ton? (3) What should be our point of 
view about the President’s recent order 


Erich Kastan 


Howard Chase explains government in- 
formation procedure... 


Erich Kastan 


Chairman Anne New listens as Ed Moss makes a point... 


which has been taken by some agencies 
as an excuse to cut down on the flow of 
information to the public? 

On point one, the group recom- 
mended that the appropriate committee 
of the Society should work with the Civil 
Service Commission on better public in- 
formation job descriptions. The CSC, 
according to Ed Moss, would welcome 
such cooperation. 

Workshop members Henry Urrows, 
Gerald Lyons, John Fortson and Foster 
Potter gave point two a thorough going- 
over before it was finally agreed that the 
new Public Information sub-committee 
of the National Security Council was a 
development well worth watching. Sev- 
eral specific ways in which the Society 
might study the effectiveness of this 
committee will be presented to the 
Board of the New York Chapter for pos- 
sible submission to the national Board. 

It was late when members of the 
workshop took up point three and, in 
view of Ed Moss’ feeling that the effect 
of the presidential order probably would 
not be as great as newspapers have in- 
dicated, the workshop didn’t discuss it. 

One closing question and answer 
might be taken to sum up the evening’s 
work. 

Milton Enzer: “What is the role of PR 
in government—is it possible to look for- 
ward to it as a professional career?” 

Ed Moss: “Yes—if. If we make certain 
improvements—change the job descrip- 
tion, develop policies of operation. Then, 
yes, you can look forward to permanent 
PR careers in government.” 


Chairman of the workshop was Anne 
New, Director of Public Information of 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


Working Press 
publishes 1952 edition 


The Working Press of the Nation, 
directory and guide to newspapers, news 
services, news magazines, feature syndi- 
cates, newsreels, photo services, radio 
and television organizations, has just 
been published in a 1952 edition by 
Public Relations Press, a division of 
Farrell Publishing Corp., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. Tom Farrell is pub- 
lisher, and Herbert Muschel has edited 
the 343 page reference work, which 
sells for $15.00 in a pre-publication 
price, later to be increased to $17.50. 


Report on science writing 
survey available 


New York University Department of 
Journalism and the National Association 
of Science Writers have issued a joint re- 
port summarizing the responses to a sur- 
vey conducted in 1950, of approximately 
150 U. S. newspapers, to determine the 
attitude of managing editors toward 
science writing. PRSA member Ray- 
mond O. Torr (Assistant to Director, Na- 
tional Health Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19) indicates that the 
National Health Council has arranged 
to make copies of the report and a roster 
of membership of the Association of 
Science Writers available, gratis, to 
PRSA members. 


Public Relations Journal 
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When you plank the cash on the coun- 
ter for a slice of sirloin, some of it may 
represent your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak to your 
table. 

We'll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- 
tury economy of ours. 


The people we’ve put in the picture 
above, for instance. And many, many 
others. Though you may not realize it, 
some product you, yourself, help make 
or sell or service may play a part in 
producing steaks. 


(Advertisement) 
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How many people does it take 


American Meat Institute 


to produce 4 steak ? 


11. The blacksmith who shoes the horses 
and repairs ranch machinery. 

The banker who finances land, herd 12. The airplane pilot whosprays ranges 

and equipment. and fields, destroying pests. 


2. 
3. The chemist who makes insecticides, 13. The lumberman who provides the 
4. 


1. The cowboy or range hand who 
looks after the cattle. 


wood for corrals and barns and pens. 
The oil refiner who provides the fuel '4 The windmiller who makes the ma- 
for the power machinery so many chinery that keeps man-made ranc 
water holes working. 


. 15. The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
5. The steelmaker who provides a mul- tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
titude of items, from fencing and 


; them by intensive feeding. 
branding irons to filing cabinets. cat- 


who furnish 16. The truck driver tle to market 
some of the by- 17. The railroader and meat to 
6. The brewer products used you. 
7. Thesugar refiner{ to make the 18. The stockyards man who provides 
8. The cotton ginner ’ livestock feeds “room and board” for the livestock, 


with which and the commission man who is 

ranchers and sales agent for the producer. 

feeders supple- 19. The meat packer who processes and 

ment grass. distributes the beef. 

10. The veterinary who looks after the 20. The retailer who is the final link be- 
health of the cattle. tween all these people ... and you. 


9. The flour miller 


Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U. S. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY | 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


PAUL G. WEAVER 
Public Relations Consultant 
Services available for represen- 
tation in the Pacific Northwest. 
1005 SECURITIES BUILDING 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. SENECA 6723 


SHELDON MORSE HUTCHINS & EASTON Inc. 


General Public Relations and Publicity 
Technical staff to handle technical subjects 


Serve Companies and Associations 
Assistance to Advertising Agencies 


Established 1931 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17—LE 2-2358 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 


For special assignments 

or long range programs 

105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 
Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


635 So. Kenmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 7-3265 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


For assignments in the midwest, 
spot coverage or long range. For 
press interviews, trade shows, 
picture-story case histories, 
community relations, house 
organs, other p.r. functions. 


HARSHE- ROTMAN, INC. 


Formerly Wm. R. Harshe Associates, Inc. 


8S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 


M. B. Rorman, Pres. 


Robert M.Cieaghead & Co. 


CONSULTANTS TOC MAVACEMENT SINCE TIFS 
Employee Communications Attitude Building 
Supervisory Development + Morale Building 

CLEVELAND 14 NEW YORK 17 


1740 EAST 12™ STREET 342 MADISON AVENUE 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 
Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Welcome to new members 
The Executive Committee of the Public Re. 
lations Society of America is pleased to an- 
nounce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” November JOURNAL. ) 


Active Membership 


Ben E. Fillis, Jr. 
Lewis M. Glassner 
Wesley K. Lunt 
Donald E. Lynch 
E. Grant Meade 
Paul R. Nelson 


James M. Patterson 
Thomas F. Robertson 
George L. Staudt 
John L. Sullivan 

A. Clifford Thornton 
C. Lincoln Williston 


Associate Membership 


Robert E. Smith 


Social Physics Session to be held 
in Philadelphia 


G. Edward Pendray, Editor of the 
PusBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL and Senior 
Partner of Pendray & Company, New 
York City Public Relations Counsel, will 
act as Chairman of the Session on Social 
Physics to be held at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 27. This session is one of a series of 
meetings to be held in conjunction with 
the 118th meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Philadelphia, December 26-31. 


Jointly sponsored by the Committee 
on Social Physics and Sections M and K 
of the AAAS, the session will feature 
two addresses: “What Can the Social 
Scientist Learn from the Physicist?”, by 
Professor Raymond E. Bassett, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; and “Further 
Development of the Dimensions of 
Society,” by Professor John Q. Stewart, 
Department of Astronomy, Princeton 
University. 

The Committee for Social Physics was 
organized in 1951 as an agency for ad- 
vancing the transfer to the social field 
of the methods and some of the prin- 
ciples of physical science. Secretary of 
this Committee is Dr. John Q. Stewart, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Ine. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-5551 


Public Relations Journal 
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People 


(Continued from page 27 ) 


Sally Woodward @ partner in the New 
York firm of Flanley & Woodward 
(Mabel G. Flanley @ ) was guest speaker, 
November 2, at a meeting of the Triad 
League, advertising and marketing club 
of New York University. Speaking on 
action programs in PR, she drew on her 
firm’s experiences with successful client 
programs which developed “the women’s 
angle.” 

Oscar H. West @ Washington, D. C. 
public relations consultant has moved 
his offices to Suite 211, National Press 
Building, 14th and F Streets, N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Dwight W. Norris @ has been appointed 
Director of Development for Newsweek 
Magazine. He was formerly manager of 
PR activities of New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 


Miss Margaret Herbst @ for thirteen 
years in charge of public relations and 
promotion in the United States and 
Canada for The Associated Bulb 
Growers of Holland, has resigned to 
open a public relations service of her 
own at 101 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
She plans to specialize in commercial 
and association accounts in the field of 
horticulture. 


On his 70th birthday, Dave Thompson @ 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, was 
honored by his friends at a dinner which 
paid tribute to the unique PR program 
he had developed with farmers in the 
Association’s industry-agriculture effort. 
The event, held at New York’s Savoy 
Plaza Hotel, brought together many of 
Mr. Thompson’s friends from GMA 
member companies, the Department of 
Agriculture, the farm press and farm 
organizations. 


Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed to conduct a PR and publicity 
program for the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc., Chicago, it has been an- 
nounced by Morris B. Rotman @ presi- 
dent of the public relations firm. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
has announced the publication of The 
Inch, a new quarterly magazine for em- 
ployees and stockholders, telling about 
the company’s $114,000,000 expansion 
program presently underway in Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Interim issues will be published 
for employees only on a quarterly basis, 
between publication dates of the larger 
edition. Jack Clarke @ is Director of 
Public Relations. 


December, 1951 


The Ac L Garber 
“Printers Ashland, Ohio 


THIS is a center for the production of color 


December, 1951 


printing for advertisers. As part of this produc- 
tion, we handle twelve house magazines. 
Write us if you are interested in our 


facilities for producing such work for you. 


THE A. L. GARBER COMPANY 


B. F. Zercher, President 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHY ¢ PERSONNEL OF 625 


Irving Kaufman 
DISCUSS RESEARCH ON BUSINESS-SPONSORED TEACHING AIDS—Two experts in 
educational public relations were guest speakers at the October 24 luncheon meet- 
ing of PRSA’s New York Chapter at the New Weston Hotel, New York. Both the men 
reported highlights from separate reports on researches undertaken to determine 
types of industry cooperation acceptable to schools and colleges, the role of 
education-industry cooperation in public schools, methods for establishing effective 
cooperation, and problems involved in effecting cooperation. Speakers, left to right, 
are: Warren Nelson, Director of Educational Research, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., and 
Thomas J. Sinclair, Manager of the School and College Service, Association of 
American Railroads, shown with Chapter President Paul Haase. 
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THE HOPPER 


Government PR 


Mr. Selvage’s intemperate letter in 
the October JournaL did more to re- 
assure me about the Government’s over- 
seas information program than any de- 
fense of it ever has. 

I, too, have had some misgivings 
about the lack of professional public 
relations techniques in the State De- 
partment’s program, and even more 
misgivings about the lack of a bold, 
imaginative foreign policy which these 
techniques might implement. Like Mr. 
Selvage, I have wished that more ex- 
perienced and able personnel might be 
used to reinforce our present efforts. But 
if Mr. Selvage’s thinking is representa- 
tive of the “experienced personnel” 
which he contends is being excluded 
from the Department’s program, then 
I can only be grateful for the perspi- 
cacity of those in charge. 

International propaganda, Mr. Sel- 
vage says darkly, was initiated by Elmer 
Davis, the implication being that it 
could scarcely have begun under less 
auspicious leadership. I worked for 
O.W.I. during the war, and from per- 
sonal observation I'd say Mr. Davis did 
a very creditable job, all things con- 
sidered. Since Mr. Selvage apparently 
has a suspicious mind, I hasten to add 
that “all things considered” simply 
means there was a shortage of trained 
personnel during wartime, and, even 
then, an inadequate budget. 

There is room for honest difference 
of opinion about Mr. Davis’ political 
views. I assume Mr. Selvage finds them 
abhorrent. As a news analyst, he has 
always seemed to me to be objective, 
restrained and intelligent—qualities all 
too rare in his profession, as well as ours. 

Senator Benton, too, is a controversial 
figure. But quite aside from his profes- 
sional qualifications for the job—and I 
think they were pretty good—it is inter- 
esting that Mr. Selvage should choose 
to identify him as one “whose recent 
clamorous denunciations of any attempts 
to expose Communists in Government 
clearly stamp his administration.” 

Since Senator Benton represents my 
own state, I think I follow his perform- 
ance in Washington as closely as Mr. 
Selvage does. And I am under the im- 
pression Senator Benton has confined 
these “clamorous denunciations” to 
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Senator McCarthy and his methods, 
which is quite a different thing indeed. 
A great many conscientious citizens 
—including members of his own party 
in Congress and out—have been seriously 
disturbed by the methods of the senator 
from Wisconsin. They have expressed 
this concern without for a moment con- 
doning responsible investigations of 
Communists in the Government. 

Mr. Selvage’s big point, however, is 
the fact Vice President Barkley told a 
reporter that 2,500 to 3,500 persons had 
been separated from Government serv- 
ice after loyalty inquiries. 

I suppose this number could be either 
horrifying or reassuring, depending on 
one’s imbedded prejudices. Mr. Selvage 
leaves no doubt how it affects him: “And 
Senator McCarthy originally charged 
less than 100,” he writes, with what I 
can only assume is a feeling of trium- 
phant self-righteousness. 

‘At this point we could play the num- 
bers game, of course, subpoenaing West 
Virginia radio station executives, news- 
paper reporters, et al., but I am more 
interested in the fact that Mr. Selvage 
evidently has assumed Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s bland carelessness with figures. 
Senator McCarthy’s original charge, 
whether it was “less than 100” or 205, 
referred to the State Department, and 
involved serious charges of Communists 
making Government policy. Mr. Bark- 
ley’s figures, presumably, concern all 
Government employees, which, exclud- 
ing the military, total well over two 
million. 

Not content with implying that the 
“2,500 to 3,500” employees discharged 
were in the State Department, Mr. Sel- 
vage, in his final paragraph, implies they 
were some of the “hirelings” of Senator 
Benton, when he was in charge of the 
Department's information service. And 
thus, Mr. Selvage explains, we can 
account for Senator Benton’s “near 
hysteria” in pressing charges against 
Senator McCarthy, It’s pretty difficult 
for a layman to diagnose “hysteria”; I 
do know [ have read the detailed charges 
which Senator Benton made against 
Senator McCarthy before the Senate 
subcommittee on privileges and elec- 
tions of the Senate Rules Committee 
(Sept. 28, 1951, relating to Senate Reso- 
lution 187), and they don’t read as if 
they were “near hysterical.” On the con- 
trary they appear to be factual, carefully 
documented and, to me, convincing. 
They also are serious, and worthy of 
more sober refutation than we have had 
from the Wisconsin Senator. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 
Rates: ‘Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance, 


Positions Wanted 


ABLE YOUNG FAMILY MAN, 31, M.A, 
in Journalism, wants position in Public or 
Employee Relations. Experienced in news 
reporting and photography, book and maga- 
zine editing and design, advertising layout 
and copywriting and publicity experience, 
Write for resume. Box F-11. 


EXPERIENCE AND YOUTH 


Make an ideal combination. Two years news 
reporting and editing. Have handled indus- 
trial, retail and organizational p.r. accounts 
successfully. Have done radio and ty, 
scripts, house organs, brochures, etc. High 
level political p.r. experience. Age 26. B.S, 
degree. Will travel. Box M-11. 


NEWS-MAKE-UP EDITOR daily 6,500 
cire. seeks responsible job with internal- 
external publication or in allied public rela- 
tions field. 3% years editorial experience, 
including 16 months general assignments 
reporting for newspaper in city of 50,000. 
Liberal arts grad, married, 27, draft-free 
non-reservist vet. Reply to Pusiic ReEta- 
TIONS JOURNAL Box T-11. 


Help Wanted 


JOB OPPORTUNITY —Need experienced 
young man in growing public relations 
department of large Southwestern oil com- 
pany to write copy for house organ, pub- 
licity, speeches, etc. Prefer man with oil 
experience. Write Box C-11, care Pusuic 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, giving complete back- 
ground of education and experience in first 
letter. 


Office Space Wanted 


OFFICE SPACE WANTED-national PR 
organization needs minimum 750 square 
feet—central Manhattan. Would consider 
sub-lease within larger area, provided sep- 
arate reception and entrance _ facilities. 
Yearly lease basis. Box Z-11, JouRNAL. 


“That mental midget from Connecti- 
cut” is just as unsatisfactory a defense 
to me as “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it might incriminate me.” 


L. TURRENTINE 
Assistant to the President 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Public Relations Journal 
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for Ameriea’s Needs 


Annually the demands on cotton become more rigorous. Manufacturers call for 
stronger cottons, for more lustrous cottons, for cottons that are more resistant to ab- 
rasion, staining, and soiling. 


How cotton has accepted the challenge is a dramatic story of scientific prog- 
ress. In a little more than a decade, the average strength of cotton fibers—already as 
great as the tensile strength of steel—has been increased by 10 to 25 per cent. 


Cotton scientists, whose work in the past has been slowed by the long period re- 
, a to stabilize an improved strain, now have in operation a plan to beat the calen- 
ar. 


At Iguala, Mexico, a program is under way for producing two seed crops in one 
year. In the fall, experimental cottons from the United States are harvested and shipped 
to Mexico for replanting. In the spring, the second crop is harvested. Then back to the 
States go the seed. This project down in the tropics, operated jointly by the American 
cotton industry and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, with the cooperation of the 
Mexican government, gives definite promise of better cottons years ahead of time. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the coun- 
try’s leading fiber. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY 
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if The new PRSA desk paperweight in glaze-fired handmade ceramic and a 
po wall plaque for office display—made by a leading artist, are ideal gifts 
fellow-members—and for your own use. 


Available to Members only 


: PAPERWEIGHT. .. boxed as a gift, 3" in WALL PLAQUE... boxed as a gift, 7” in 
ba Ricks PS ' diameter, felt base, in blue, brown, or light diameter, in blue, brown, or light green, 
i » . green, with PRSA insignia in off-white, with PRSA insignia in off-white, outlined 
Bi et dy outlined in 22 carat gold. $2.50* each. in 22 carat gold. $5.00* each. 
Like 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


». Public Relations Society of America 
ad oS | 525 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17 
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